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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles that report good practices, interesting experi- 
ments, fact-finding and action research, or new twists 
to old ideas. Many of our readers have achieved 
results in their classrooms and in their schoo! sys- 
tems which should be known in thousands of other 
high schools. 

Preference is given to articles that combine fac- 
tual reporting, interesting context, and incisive style. 


Topics, of course, should relate to junior- or senior- 
high-school programs, services, or personnel. 

Contributions should not exceed 2,400 words, al- 
though we invie shorter items of from 100 to 600 
words. Typing should be double spaced. Keep the 
carbon copy and send us the original. To tailor 
articles to allotted space, we may have to make 
slight changes in the manuscript. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clearing 
House, Fairleigh Dickinson College, Teaneck, NJ. 
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La 


GIFTED YOUTH 


A Symposium on a Persistent Problem 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


How can secondary schools give more attention to their talented pupils? This is 
a most persistent problem. Sharp criticism of public schools often centers right here. 
What makes it difficult to answer such criticism is that the rapid learner requires an 
educational treatment in curriculum and instructional method quite different from 
that needed by the slow learner. Yet in an effort to reduce the number of dropouts, 
many schools have been impelled to find ways of holding potential dropouts in 
school. And at the same time, they are looking for ways to challenge the gifted. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that talented youth may not be equally 
gifted in all areas of learning. 

No one should criticize the secondary schools on their handling of talented youth 
until he has a first-hand acquaintance with their problem. Then and then only will 
he realize how the secondary school is required to be all things to all youth. What a 
complex, difficult job the schol face! And how happy they are to have an increasing 
number of taxpayers say, “Good schools cost money. You can’t get them in a bargain 
basement.” 

Here are three articles on the gifted by writers in Texas, California, and Oregon. 
THe CLearinc House is receptive to your reaction and welcomes additional contribu- 
tions on the topic. 


Special Classes for the Gifted? 


By ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


WHo says we aren't doing all we can for 
the gifted? Smart kids may need help—but 
what about the slow ones? Aren't there safer 
ways to take care of the needs of highly 
superior students than through special 
classes? 

Before a start can be made in the direc- 
tion of organizing special classes for the 
gifted, certain value conflicts may have to 


be recognized and, if possible, reconciled. 
Some school people may not see the need to 
do anything further for the gifted. Others 
may grant a need for improvement in the 
instructional program but may consider pro- 
vision for the gifted to be less pressing than 
some other concerns or even competitive 
with them, Still others may be fully con- 
cerned about the gifted but may fear the 
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effects on them of segregation in special 
classes. 

Each of these positions is justifiable and 
must be fully explored if its adherents are 
to be expected to develop sympathy with 
and support for special classes as one part of 
the program for the highly superior student. 

Defenders of the Status Quo. Some teach- 
ers and principals may well feel that the 
school program as it has developed over the 
years is adequate to take care of all kinds 
of individual differences, including those of 
the gifted. The attention provided by able 
teachers in every classroom, the system of 
electives, and the afterschool activities of 
clubs and other organizations may seem to 
them to satisfy whatever needs exist. If any- 
thing more had been desirable, they feel it 
would probably have been developed 
through the years. 

Much can be said for this position. Cer- 
tainly capable teachers have done their best 
for superior students as they have for the 
others. The elective system, in a sizable high 
school, does provide many opportunities in 
the later years for intensification and spe- 
cialization of interests, talents, and abilities. 
For those who participate, afterschool ac- 
tivities can be highly stimulating. The ques- 
tion at issue must be not whether what is 
offered is totally inadequate but whether 
still more can be done. If the defender of 
the status quo perceives the proposal to or- 
ganize special classes as a threat in some way 
to his past adequacy, then leadership has 
somehow been seriously at fault. Experience 
would indicate the wisdom of giving proper 
recognition to whatever has been already 
achieved. Yet it may still be possible to agree 
that certain gaps have long been recognized 
and that, if feasible, it would be well to 
make an effort to fill them. What might be 
some ways of doing an even better job? 

The proposal to try out the value of sec- 
tioning a few classes for the gifted may take 
its place as part of an over-all plan to 
strengthen the program for this group of 
students. In addition to the setting up of 
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special classes, attention may be given to 
improving the provision for rapid learners 
in every classroom, to studying the guidance 
program as it provides for the gifted, and to 
strengthening the afterschool program. 
Willing—but What about Priority? Some 
school people may recognize and accept 
promptly the need to do something for the 
gifted beyond what is now being done but 
may counter with the question of priority: 
Are the needs of slow learners being 
properly met? Is the program of vocational 
education adequate? What about instruc- 
tion in health or the fine arts or reading? 
Certainly if the only proposal for better- 
ment of the instructional program in a local 
situation is that which pertains to the 
gifted, such questions ought rightly to be 
asked. Just as sectioning in the high school 
should be seen as one of several approaches 
to making more nearly adequate provision 
for the highly superior, so the program for 
the gifted must be conceived of as a part of 
a balanced program of instructional im- 
provement. It would be difficult indeed to 
justify singling out one group to benefit 
without regard to the claims of other groups 
and of the total pupil population. 
Moreover, the combined approaches in- 
tended to be good for the gifted should have 
such breadth as to be plainly of value to all. 
As Passow points out: “We do not need to 
provide more adequately for our talented 
youth at the expense of those who are less 
highly endowed. In fact, whatever forward 
strides we make in developing programs for 
the talented will be reflected in better pro- 
grams for all children and youth.”* Cer- 
tainly, if soundly developed, a program for 
any segment of the school population should 
have implications for the total program. 
Thus, through insuring that any pro- 
posals relating to the gifted are seen as part 


Passow, “Talented Youth: Our Future 
Leaders,” Teachers College Record, LVI (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 171. 

See also Challenging the Rapid Learner in 
the Elementary School, Curriculum Bulletin No. 
54CBM63, Houston Public Schools, 1954. 
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of an over-all program of self-improvement 
and that the implications for other groups 
are developed in whatever approaches are 
being undertaken for this group, the con- 
flict of values arising from establishing pri- 
orities or competing for attention should be 
reconcilable. 

Uncertainty about Special Classes. Many 
school people today are ready to admit the 
present inadequacy of provisions for the 
gifted and to grant a priority if necessary to 
working on a better program for them. 
However, some may have grave doubts 
about the advisability of setting up special 
classes for them. Other approaches—en- 
richment within regular classes, improve- 
ment in guidance, strengthened out-of-class 
activities, and the like—will gain whole- 
hearted support. Grouping the gifted is an- 
other matter. Such a practice could prove 
damaging, they assert. 

Much can be said, and has been said, in 
support of this position. There are dangers 
both personal and social in drawing off the 
highly superior into classes apart from the 
rest of the school. However, there are also 
dangers in leaving them where most of them 
now are. These latter dangers may be less 
obvious and they have surely received less 
attention, but consideration for what can 
happen to a student who is not fully chal- 
lenged and to a society that is not reaping 
the rewards of interests, talents, and abilities 


fully developed is increasingly present in 
the literature. 

There now seems to be general agreement 
that the arguments against grouping are 
strongest in the early school years and less 
so at the close. By the time students have 
reached senior high school, the differentia. 
tion of educational objectives is such that 
much grouping takes place anyway. An ex- 
tension of this grouping, if judiciously con- 
fined to the highly superior, is probably 
more acceptable to all concerned than it 
would be anywhere else up the line. 

Basically, about as much reassurance as 
can be given persons honestly in doubt as to 
the dangers of grouping is to keep before 
them the balance of pros and cons* and to 
make sure that special classes are seen as 
only one approach of several in meeting the 
needs of the gifted. If such sections are set 
up with the agreement that all concerned 
will study carefully what happens to the 
students in and out of them and that this 
evaluation will be continuous, with the 
promise of rethinking the values involved 
as part of the process, then enough support 
may be engendered to make it possible to 
move ahead. 


*An excellent summary of arguments for and 
against ability grouping is to be found in Planning 
for Talented Youth by A. Harry Passow and others 
Publication I, Talented Youth Project, Horace Mann 
—Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955, pp. 98-42. 


Honors Courses Provide Challenge 


By GEORGE V. HALL and THOMAS E. WALT 


In THE few minutes before the curriculum 
council meeting began, Mrs. Smith, one of 
our community representatives, mentioned 
that her son was enrolled in two honors 
courses. 

“How does he like them?” I asked tenta- 
tively, for these high-school courses in San 


Diego are in their first experimental year. 
“Oh, he loves them,” she replied enthusi- 
astically. “He's taking math and physics, and 
this is the first time that he has really 
worked in high school.” 
Although our conversation was brief, she 
mentioned that Mike, her son, had seldom 
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made much of an effort in high school. 
When he was pressed to study, his stock 
answer was, “But I know all that.” Asa re- 
sult, his grades had suffered because he re- 
fused to complete assignments. 

“But how did he get into the honors 
courses with only average grades?” I asked. 

“He took the exams,” she replied proudly. 
“And his standardized test scores placed him 
in the top 1 per cent of his class in both sub- 
jects.” 

The meeting started and our conversation 
ended, but my thoughts remained with the 
honors program. Here was the traditional 
example—a gifted child, in all probability, 
going through school unstimulated and un- 
challenged. This was one type of student 
that we had hoped would get into the 
honors courses. But it was almost too classic 
an example to be true. 

Apparently Mike had gained entrance to 
the honors courses under classification III, 
which provides that students can be recom- 
mended by the principal if their test scores 
are in the top 1 or 2 per cent of those tak- 
ing the test in that subject area, Mike would 
never have made it under the other two 
classifications, which permit honors courses 
enrollment of A students whose test scores 
are in the top 10 per cent and B students 
whose test scores are in the top 5 per cent. 

At the present time the honors program 
is nearing the end of its first experimental 
year. Planning began when the superintend- 
ent asked high-school principals to consider 
a program in which there would be courses 
with two main objectives: to provide a more 
stimulating experience for able students and 
to provide a means whereby college credit 
for work taken in high school might be 
obtained. After considerable discussion, a 
special committee was appointed to draw up 
a plan of action. When the committee 
brought in a plan, it was presented to the 
board of education. 

The board approved the recommendation 
of the committee that college-level classes in 
English, mathematics, physics, and social 
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studies be offered to selected twelfth-grade 
students. The committee was given the re- 
sponsibility for developing courses, teaching 
guides, and administrative procedures. In 
working out the administrative details, the 
committee announced that the purpose of 
honors courses would be to provide more 
challenging and effective instruction for the 
most capable g,to 8 per cent of our twelfth- 
grade students in each of the subject areas 
and to provide a procedure which would 
make it possible for the most capable sen- 
iors graduating in the spring of 1956 to re- 
ceive advance credit on entrance to certain 
colleges and universities. The general plan 
was then presented to high-school faculties, 
students, and parents. 

The committee decided that eligibility for 
these courses should be based on achieve- 
ment, This could be in terms of grades or 
high scores on a standardized test—or a com 
bination of the two. It was hoped that most 
of the gifted students would be eligible for 
enrollment in these classes. 

Many details had to be completed during 
the spring. The tests were given and the 
class enrollments were determined. Selec- 
tion of the teachers was an important duty 
handled by principals and an assistant 
superintendent. Courses had to be planned 
and teaching guides prepared. After the 
teachers were selected, they met from time 
to time to decide what the content of each 
course should be, From each group a teacher 
was invited to participate in the summer 
curriculum workshop (with pay) to develop 
a teaching guide along the lines suggested 
by the teacher committee. 

By the time summer came, plans were 
pretty well in order. Honors-course teachers 
began the detailed work of course writing. 
In this they had considerable guidance from 
the instructional staff and consultant serv- 
ice of the local state college. By the end of 
the summer the course outlines were avail- 
able and ready for the opening of school. 
Textbooks had been purchased. Everything 
was planned for a smooth beginning and, 
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except for a few minor problems, it all 
worked out that way. 

Much had to be done in arranging financ- 
ing for this program. Most schools would 
find it difficult to set up a class of a dozen 
students and finance textbooks and special 
equipment out of the regular budget. Be- 
cause adequate financing is essential to 
the success of the program, a special fund 
was set up to provide extra teaching time; 
and all honors textbooks and equipment 
were to be paid for from a central fund. 

Some effort was made during the explora- 
tory period to determine whether colleges 
would co-operate in this program. In most 
instances the outlook is bright. Most col 
leges want these students and are willing to 
talk about college credit after admission 
and examination. As discussion with college 
leaders has continued this year, the hopes 
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are even brighter; and there seems no ques- 
tion that some solution will be worked out. 

The impact of the honors-course pro- 
gram has already been observed. Many 
ninth and tenth graders are looking forward 
with anticipation to an honors-course pro- 
gram when they are twelfth graders. Need- 
less to say, it is having a wholesome effect on 
their work habits and grades. 

Although nearly all reports from honors 
teachers and students are favorable, it seems 
too soon to do much in the evaluation of 
this program. But to sit next to a commu- 
nity representative at a meeting of your cen- 
tral curriculum council and have her bubble 
over with enthusiasm because a program is 
succeeding is an entrancing experience. If 
it can happen to Mike Smith, it can happen 
to others; and we are going to make every 
effort to see that it does. 


Seminar for Gifted Students 


By WILLIAM IRON, HOWARD BALDERSTONE, 


and ARTHUR C., 


PUBLIC EDUCATION in the United States has 
been accused by some individuals and 
groups of being so concerned with general 
education for all children and youth that 
the needs of the gifted are being neglected. 
Thoughtful students of education realize, 
however, that an effective program need not 
and does not neglect anybody—regardless of 
abilities, interests, or needs. They also recog- 
nize that the ideal of general education for 
all poses difhcult problems of a nature un- 
known in the days of the Latin grammar 
school and the academy, when only a small, 
academically homogeneous percentage of 
young people ever reached the secondary 
school. Unless definite thought and atten- 
tion are given to the problem, the gifted 
child, or any other child, may be neglected. 
This article describes an activity which at- 
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tempts to provide challenging experiences 
for academically gifted students. 

Silverton High School (Oregon) offers a 
seminar for its most able juniors and seniors. 
These students are encouraged to enroll in 
it on an elective basis. An attempt is made 
to aid them in exploring and developing 
their particular interests and abilities to a 
greater degree than would ordinarily be pos- 
sible in the usual classroom situation, The 
attainment of this objective is facilitated by 
small classes and by the comparative homo- 
geneity of the class members. In addition, 
the seminar exposes the students to informa. 
tion, issues, and questions which they would 
not ordinarily meet in other phases of the 
high-school curriculum. A brief description 
of several units studied in the seminar will 
illustrate the nature of the program. 
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The research paper. This unit is designed 
to help the student sharpen his concentra- 
tion on a central problem and to present 
his conception of that problem in concisely 
accurate form. Logic, language, and spelling 
are especially emphasized. The student se- 
lects his own field of interest as a basis for 
his paper. Both local and state library re- 
sources are studied and used. Particular at- 
tention is given to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, the card catalogue, the “Readers 
Guide” and other periodical indexes, the 
use of bibliographies, and note taking. Each 
manuscript requires proper documentation, 
accepted style of presentation, and complete 
bibliography. Oral presentation of research 
reports is also stressed. 

Critical periodicals. The purpose of this 
unit is to acquaint the student with the 
level of presentation in outstanding publica- 
tions of thought and opinion. Harpers, the 
Saturday Review, and the Atlantic are the 
major sources. The Atlantic study program, 
available in each copy of the educational 
issue, is invaluable as a guide. The student 
gains considerable practice in analysis and 
expands his knowledge of compelling prob- 
lems and trends in modern culture. 

Since each issue contains many types of 
articles, the general procedures have been 
(1) to discuss the Atlantic reports section 
and review the validity of the presentation 
through comparison with other leading 
magarvines; (2) to analyze the structure of 
one informational article in terms of out- 
line, major premises, minor premises, and 
reasonableness of conclusions; (3) to read 
aloud the poetry and discuss its implica- 
tions; and (4) to compare the Atlantic short 
story with stories in other periodicals. 

The fine arts. Through the use of outside 
speakers as principal sources, an effort is 
made to acquaint the student with an in- 
troduction to music and art methods. No 
attempt is made to cover either field exten- 
sively, but each speaker is asked to suggest 
sources and materials which can be made 
available to the student who desires more 
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information on the subject. Recordings are 
used to illustrate types of musical presenta- 
tion, instrumentation, and the gradual de- 
velopment of musical form. 

A further excursion into the fine arts field 
is made through attendance at musical and 
dramatic programs in the local and near-by 
communities. The opera, Madame Butterfly, 
and the Ballet Russe are examples of two 
such programs included in the unit during 
the past year. 

Introduction to logic. The purpose of this 
unit is to examine the uses of language and 
to investigate the functions of words. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on propaganda 
analysis, which is approached through stress 
on definition and logical development. The 
unit employs class discussion of current 
radio and newspaper material in such fields 
as advertising and politics. 

Silverton’s experience with its seminar 
program has been brief. Many revisions will 
doubtlessly be introduced with the passage 
of time. The results thus far, however, are 
encouraging. It is felt that a significant con- 
tribution is being made to the development 
of the school’s most able students. 
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Let’s Look at 


YOUTH WORK-CAMPS 


By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


MUCH HAS BEEN RECORDED about the edu- 
cational and developmental values to young 
people of working and camping as separate 
experiences. The benefits of these two ac- 
tivities need no recapitulation. 

For some years, however, summer pro- 
grams which combine working and camping 
have been operating in unobtrusive fash- 
ion. Although the essential purpose of the 
work camp is to supplement local labor 
shortages, there are operational procedures 
and outcomes which warrant examination 
by those interested in teaching and guid- 
ance. 

Data are not available on the nature and 
extent of youth farm work camps through- 
out the entire United States, but pertinent 
information is available from the shade 
tobacco region of the Connecticut River 
Valley.* 

Shade tobacco is an expensive kind of to- 
bacco used as the wrapper layer for cigars. 
The plants are so delicate that they must 
be grown under the protecting cover of 
loosely woven cotton cloth, strung over 
thousands of acres in tentlike fashion, eight 
feet above the ground. Most of the shade 
tobacco used in the United States comes 
from the Connecticut Valley region. The 
area covers some sixty square miles, mainly 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts but in- 
cluding a little also of Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Tedious hand operations re- 
quire many workers, especially in summer. 
Thus, local labor, even supplemented with 


* Data were obtained from written materials, in- 
terviews, and visits provided by Ida Claville of the 
Twin Lakes Public School, Tampa, Fia., director of 
Camp Melhurst, Melrose, Conn., and from Edward 
House, vice-principal of Dillard High School, Golds- 
boro, N.C., director of Griffin-Fuller Camp in Con- 
necticut. 
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seasonal importations from Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica, is insufficient. The practice of 
bringing in high-school boys and girls, 
chiefly from the southern states of Florida, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, originated 
about 1920. 


Camp Personnel and Organization 


Currently there are some twenty-three 
shade-tobacco work camps, employing an 
average of about one hundred boys or girls 
each. Every camp is maintained by an associ- 
ation which services a number of member 
farms. The camp director is nearly always a 
teacher, principal, or school counselor, 
Young workers are recruited by the director 
from his own or a near-by school system. 
Ages for girls must be between fifteen and 
eighteen years, and for boys between four- 
teen and seventeen. Older youth may be in- 
cluded if they have had previous experience 
in the program. 

At appropriate times during the winter, 
the director circulates publicity and holds 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In the hearings before the United 
States Senate Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, programs of work experi- 
ence for high-school youth were cited 
as a means to counteract tendencies of 
youth to become delinquent. It was 
argued that when a youth is busy, he 
has less chance to get into trouble. This 
article describes farm work camps, 
which are one kind of work ee 
The author is vice-principal of the 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
lecturer in secondary education at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
visiting professor at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
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meetings with interested students. The pro- 
gram is described and questions are an- 
swered. In some schools the student prepares 
his own letter of application as an exercise 
in English. Conferences are held also with 
parents, at which the conditions and re- 
quirements of the work are outlined. 

Before selection of the student workers, a 
careful study is made of their school records 
and of other sources of information. As a 
rule, boys and girls manifesting serious 
problem behavior are not selected, but there 
are some well-considered exceptions. Al- 
though earning money in anticipation of 
college is the most frequent aim of the 
young worker, some are not motivated by fi- 
nancial need. 

Registration blanks are filled out, with 
signed agreement by the worker and parent 
or guardian, and endorsement by the school 
principal. A medical certificate is required. 
Clothing and other personal needs are 
checked carefully in advance. 

The director recruits an assistant director, 
supervisors (about one to each twenty-five 
workers), and cooks. The assistant directors 
and group leaders are generally young col- 
legians who have been workers themselves. 
The cooks usually come from the school 
cafeteria at home. This sort of personnel in- 
sures a staff that knows the student and 
“home,” and will therefore hold the welfare 
of the young workers as their primary con- 
cern. 

Transportation from the point of recruit- 
ment to the camp and return is usually pro- 
vided by public bus at the association's ex- 
pense. It is the director's charge to provide 
adequate chaperonage for each bus. A reg- 
istered nurse gives an individual health in- 
spection upon arrival at camp. The associa- 
tion provides nurse and physician on call, 
and supplies also custodial help. 


Living and Working Conditions 


The workers are quartered in permanent 
dormitory buildings, conforming to state 
board of health standards. The association 
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provides beds, bedding, telephone, supplies, 
and recreation space. There are also wash- 
ing, shower, laundering, and kitchen facil- 
ities, as well as an isolation room for the ill. 
The facilities are adequate and attractive, 
and state board of health representatives 
and fire marshals make inspectional visits. 
The boys and girls take turns at K.P. duties 
and, spurred by supervisory staff inspec- 
tions, keep their individual quarters tidy 
and clean. 

The work season averages about nine 
weeks, depending upon the progress of the 
crop. The students arrive at the end of 
June, and leave early in September. The 
labor is somewhat monotonous, though not 
particularly strenuous, An association bus 
provides transportation between camp and 
fields. The stooping and bending, heat and 
sun, are discomforting, especially to the 
beginner. According to law, the association 
provides sanitary closets and drinking foun- 
tains on the fields where the work is being 
performed, The maximum work hours for 
those under sixteen is eight hours a day for 
a forty-eight-hour week. If there are enough 
workers over sixteen, a nine-hour day may 
be established for them. 

The daily work schedule is subject to 
weather, advancement of the crop, and 
other factors. Sometimes work is suspended 
during especially hot afternoons, in favor of 
several hours of evening work. The camp 
supervisors and association representatives 
instruct newcomers and check on work 
quality. The camp director must be con- 
sulted before decisions are made on work- 
ing conditions, hours, and other factors 
affecting the young workers. 

Systems of pay vary somewhat among 
camps, and at times within the camps them- 
selves, depending upon the operation being 
performed in the fields and sheds. The base 
pay ranges between 60 and 70 cents an hour, 
with piece rates for some operations. Gross 
pay ranges from $30 to $50 a week, with an 
average of about $40. The weekly deduc- 
tions are about $11 for room and board and 
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fresh bed linen. Workmen's compensation 
is in effect, and the association pays medical 
costs for injuries sustained while the em- 
ployee is working. The boys and girls cus- 
tomarily take out additional group accident 
and illness insurance at a weekly cost of 
80 cents. The worker indicates what propor- 
tion of his pay he wishes to receive each 
week, the remainder being banked by the 
director until the end of the summer. 

Nonworking activities includé attendance 
at local church services, dances, camp shows, 
shopping and educational excursions, as 
well as planned and informal recreation. 
The association supplies bus transportation 
to a maximum of fifty miles a week for ex- 
cursions, exclusive of travel between camp 
and work or church. One planned tour of 
150 miles round trip is allowed each season. 

Because of the placement of the camps in 
rural environments and the nature of the 
working hours, opportunities for the work- 
ers and local residents to mingle are limited. 
Each camp is a fairly self-contained unit. 
Rules regarding retiring hours and out-ol- 
camp visiting must necessarily be rather 
stringent. 


Some Typical Problems 


The problem having the highest inci- 
dence is, of course, homesickness. The reas- 
surance and understanding provided by di- 
rector, supervisors, and campmates are 
highly effective. The importance of regular 
communication with home is always given 
emphasis. The homesick boy and girl may 
need a little extra attention to this latter 
detail. Real or fancied troubles at home may 
contribute to the disquiet of the worker. 
Careful check is made before the boy or 
girl is returned to his home prior to the 
end of the season. On rare occasions the 
worker is sent home for illness, unsatisfac- 
tory work, or disciplinary reasons. 

Attention to health and safety is of pre- 
eminent importance and justifiably claims 
every effort of the director and staff. It is 
difficult to differentiate among illness, hypo- 
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chondria, and homesickness, all of which are 
often confusedly compounded. Conversely, 
responsible personnel must be alert to re- 
strain the youth who will work beyond his 
capacity and health. The regular hours, 
food, and exercise result, with few excep- 
tions, in substantial gains of weight and 
stature. More than one woebegone girl 
makes note of these with surprise, having 
expected to “work off” some pounds. 

Difficulties in human relations, as people 
live, work, and share together, are inevitable 
but are generally resolved promptly, with 
the acquisition of relatively permanent ad 
justments in behavior and attitude. 

Inasmuch as the young workers control 
their own earnings, problems of budgeting, 
saving, and wise spending are encountered 
occasionally, Group and individual efforts 
are expended successfully in preventative as 
well as remedial work in the area of fi- 
nances. 


What Are Some Values? 


It is obvious that useful work is done and 
that money is earned for college or other 
good purposes. Living away from home has 
benefits like those derived from camping, 
but the work aspect provides a more earnest 
set of purposes and possibly wider results. 
The maturational and developmental values 
are recognized in retrospect, and often 
more immediately, by the participant and 
attentive observer. 

The earning and management of money, 
along with handling insurance, income tax, 
and social security matters, provide a fitting 
introduction to adult financial responsi- 
bility. Living away from home in this fash- 
ion is a useful training that is highly trans- 
ferable to life in college or the armed serv 
ices. Growth in health, strength, and physi- 
cal dimensions is readily demonstrable. 

An esprit de corps is generated among all 
by virtue of their being part of a group 
representing home, school, community, and 
state. Some communities hold camp re- 
unions in winter. Places in the work group 
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are in demand, the proportion of repeaters 
from one year to the next ranging between 
half and two-thirds. 

More or less casual! but effective guidance 
is often provided in decisions involving 
school subjects, curriculum, and college. 
Coaching in school subjects is not unusual. 
Considerable tirsthand learning occurs dur- 
ing educational and shopping tours. 

The camp directors and supervisors add 
immeasurably to their understanding of 
youth and cannot fail to be better teachers, 
counselors, or administrators. It is good that 
camp and work experience is recommended 
highly for all educators and especially for 
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counselors. Several teacher directors have 
been prompted by their summer experience 
to take more professional work in guidance. 
They-want to “learn what they are doing, 
why they do it, and how to do it more 
effectively.” 

Economic necessity has led to the invest- 
ment of much money and effort in trans- 
porting young workers and their consorts 
from one region ol our great country to an- 
other. It is a fortunate corollary that these 
enterprises are having significant guidance 
outcomes. Some of these may no doubt be 
more clearly understood and implemented 
with closer professional study. 


Educational Effects of the Mass Media 


We must maximize rather than minimize the 
various features of our new media. It is easy now to 
see that they are not mere vehicles for already 
achieved experience and insight. We have moved far 
beyond mechanization. Let us not lose ourselves by 
supposing that we have merely to contend with new 
forms of mechanization, Radio and TV are not 
new ways of handling manuscript. and book-culture. 
The motor car was not a substitute for the horse. 
It did what the horse could never do. Radio and 
TV are not audio-visual aids to enhance or to pop- 
ularize previous forms of experience. They are new 
languages. We must first master and then teach 
these new languages in all their minute particularity 
and riches. In so doing we have available on an un- 
precedented scale the resources of comparison and 
contrast, We can compare the same play or novel or 
poem or newsstory as it is changed artistically in 
passing into the movie form, the stage, the radio, 
and TV, We can note the precise qualities of each 
medium as we would compare the various degrees 
of effectiveness of a thought in Greek or French or 
English. That is what the young are doing sloppily 
and helplessly outside the classroom every day. This 
holds their attention 45 the classroom does not. 

In such an age with such resources, the walls of 
the classroom disappear if only because everybody 
outside the classroom is consciously engaged in na- 


tional and international educational campaigns. Ed- 
ucation today is totalitarian because there is no cor- 
ner of the globe or of inner experience which we 
are not eager to subject to scrutiny and processing. 
So that if the old-style educator feels that he lives 
in an ungrateful world, he can also consider that 
never before was education so much a part of com 
merce and politics. Perhaps it is not that the edu- 
cator has been shouldered aside by men of action 
so much as that he has been swamped by high- 
powered imitators. If education has now become the 
basic investment and activity of the electronic 
age, then the classroom educator can recover his 
role only by enlarging it beyond anything it ever 
was in any previous culture. We cannot hope simply 
to retain our old prerogatives. Our bridges are gone 
and the Rubicon is yet to cross. 

Yes, we must substitute an interest in the media 
for the previous interest in subjects. This is the 
logical answer to the fact that the media have sub- 
stituted themselves for the older world. Even if we 
should wish to recover that older world we can 
do so only by an intensive study of the ways in 
which the media have swallowed it. And no matter 
how many walls have fallen, the citadel of individ- 
ual consciousness has not fallen nor is it likely to 
fall. For it is not accessible to the mass media.— 
Marswatt McLunan in Educational Leadership. 
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The Commencement Speech 
That I'd Like to Make 


By 
GEORGE G. GATES 


Dear Eprror: 

Once I held hopes of giving a college commence- 
ment address. But now I know that I can’t, for I 
am one of the lower caste in the academic hierarchy: 
I am a teacher instead of an administrator. I realize 
now that I should have become a president, a pro- 
vost, a chancellor, a dean, a department head, a 
consultant. Before I knew, however, I once wrote 
the barest outline of a speech I hoped to give. I am 
appealing to you, Mr. Editor, to place my commence- 
ment speech before a world that seems to me to be 
ready to be graduated with its A.B. (I really do not 
mean the atomic bomb.) As I wrote this speech, I 
thought particularly of those who wish to become 
teachers. 


Mr. PresipeNnt, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY, 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS, AND MEMBERS OF 
THE GRADUATING CLASS: 


I must speak frankly today. As you em- 
bark on your careers, I counsel you not to 
expect what you ought not to expect. By 
not expecting more than you ought to ex- 
pect, you will avoid being called “trouble- 
makers.” But what ought you to expect, you 
ask? 

When you go to your job merely as a 
teacher, do not expect a rug for the floor of 
your office. Do not expect an office. Do not 
expect a floor. If you are one who loves a 
rug, a floor, and an office, don’t be a 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This commencement speech makes 
almost as much sense as many which 
have been heard which pretended to be 
weighty. The author is on the staff of 
the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley. 


teacher. Be an administrator. Neither 
should you expect a teacher's desk. Desks 
are medieval, survivals of the antiquated 
liberal-arts tradition. They are reminiscent 
of learning, a subversion in the modern 
classroorm. Do not ask for a desk and chair. 

Do not expect any equipment and you 
will be popular. You can really provide the 
main equipment yourself. You will need a 
sterometer, a sociometer, a group dynamom- 
eter, and a TV set to be placed where your 
desk once stood, The school will furnish the 
latter. You and your pupils make up the 
others. Do not expect books or magazines, 
and do not try to slip them in. 

You should not expect any support in dis- 
cipline. Handle all your own discipline cases 
so that you will free your superintendent 
and principal to take tea with the Browning 
Ladies Club, dinner at the Lotary, the 
Kions, or the Riwanis, to attend the A.N.E., 
and to play golf. (The best way to handle 
your own discipline is not to see it. Always 
have your back turned when there is the 
shadow of discipline.) 

Do not expect better than a four-to-one 
ratio of salary between you and your super- 
intendent. If your superintendent is getting 
$20,000, do not expect for yourself more 
than $5,000. Remember, this ratio has been 
established by the caste dialectic inherent 
in the academic process. This dialectic is 
sacred and brooks no doubters, whose pro- 
fessional sins will surely find them out. 

Finally, do not expect to advance in in- 
come as you advance in training and experi- 
ence. This is particularly true for those of 
you who expect to teach some day in a col- 
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lege. If you have your A.B. and have a posi- 
tion in a contemporary high school, expect 
a maximum of $7,000 before taxes and dues 
are withheld. If you have your M.A. and a 
job in a junior college, do not expect your 
salary to reach $6,000 until the year after 
you retire. If you have your Ph.D. and a six- 
classes-per-day schedule, do not expect more 
than $5,000 maximum after thirty years as 
an instructor, three as an assistant professor, 
two and a half as an associate, and six 
months as a full professor.* 
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Graduates, you are to be congratulated on 
choosing the noblest of professions—teach- 
ing, a profession guided by the clearest 
aims, motivated by the most benevolent 
ethics, and propelled by the greatest dialec- 
tic. I conclude with lines from a great poet: 

It takes a heap o’ teaching 
To make a living these days. 


* Mr. Editor, this is but the bare outline. I in- 
tended to fill in with success stories of how some 
teachers have been great successes clerking in dime 
stores on Saturday, driving city busses after school, 
and selling Christmas trees to show their initiative 
and to mabe a living while they teach. 


The Changing Character of Adolescents 


It is not too difficult to see that the adolescent 
peer group has become more of an institution of 
fundamental value formation than before. There 
is in evidence a mass psychology out of which very 
basic social values are formed, even in matters of 
how much affection and trust should be expressed 
in relations with adults, It is a serious matter when 
the youth of a society decide through mass psycho- 
logical developments that there are limits about 
how affectionate one can be toward adults and adult 
leadership. As the affectionate relationship is in- 
fluenced adversely, we would expect youth to show 
less enthusiasm in learning from the teachers of 
the society. This is exactly the situation today. 
There is a greater reluctance to learn. At times it 
is almost as though the young person's entire 
security system would be threatened if he became 
too intimately acquainted with teachers and identi- 
fied with their role. He tries hard to avoid con- 
tacts with teachers in school on the serious prob- 
lems of living as long as his friends are standing 
nearby. The teacher has to work harder to achieve 
results, His purposes, motives, and procedures are 
not taken for granted. 

There is another symptom that is hard to see 
because it is painful to tolerate. Adolescents today 
are prone to express resentment more fearlessly in 
the classroom, at home, and in public places. The 
teacher knows this well through his own awareness 
that the simple tools of group control of yesterday 
no longer work, such as failing a student, sending 
him to the office, forcing repetition in grade, calling 


the parents, or just being more firm and authori- 
tarian. The significant and serious thing about the 
resentment is that it is focused on no specific tar- 
gets or causes; it is resentment that is going nowhere. 

Now, resentment expressed fearlessly must be seen 
for what it really represents, even in adolescence; it 
is resentment without a guilty conscience. It is re- 
sentment that is not brought under the mitigating 
influence of one’s capacity for love and affection. 
Resentment of adult figures without much hang- 
over after-effect is a sign of an inadequate capacity 
to be affectionate in human relationships. It is 
also a sign of how youth feel about the lack of 
security and affection in their lives when they 
were small children. 

Still another evidence of changing character is 
less concern demonstrated about changing the social 
order. In high school ciasses in the late twenties 
and the thirties many students had deep convictions 
about what needed changing in homes, community 
life, industry and business, and in human relation- 
ships. There seem to be more youth today than 
then who think you are overexerting yourself as a 
school teacher by asking—“What do you want to do 
to improve the community, country, and govern- 
ment?” This question recently was asked of a large 
group of high school graduates out of school about 
six months in their first jobs. Their answers with 
only a few exceptions uniformly were—“We do not 
want to change anything; we want security, affec- 
tion, and patience.”"—Donatp McNasson in the 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 
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TV DRAMA: 


The English Teacher’s Bonanza 


By HENRY B. MALONEY 


ONE OF THE GREATEST BOONS to the study 
of drama in high-school English courses is 
television. Heretofore the study of plays has 
been a rather barren area in the English 
curriculum because of the very nature of 
drama. Unlike poems, novels, essays, short 
stories, and other static forms of literature, 
plays are live, pulsating things that must 
transcend the drab black-and-whiteness of 
the printed page in the text if the students 
are to appreciate them fully. 

Through the years a number of sincere 
and capable efforts have been made to en- 
liven the high-school student's study of 
drama, but most have fallen short of ac- 
tually vivifying the plays. The technique of 
reading lines orally creates a better aware- 
ness of the meanings and tones of lines, if 
students are able to project feeling into 
them. However, unless the teacher has 
sufficient time and resources actually to stage 
the play, the readings tend to become little 
diurnal entities which must be molded into 
the total picture of the play each day. When 
available, recordings by eminent actors are 
helpful supplements in interpreting plays, 
but here too one is able to perceive only the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Sometimes professional education ts 
pretty slow in catching up with new 
scientific and industrial accomplish- 
ments. Also, it is slow in adapting 
newer practices to classroom teaching. 
The author, who is a teacher of Eng- 
lish at Cooley High School, Detroit, 
Mich., spells out the help that tele- 
vision can provide the high-school Eng- 
lish teacher. 


sounds of the drama; the visual elements are 
neglected. 

Are the visual elements of drama this im 
portant? There is abundant evidence to 
prove that they are. Radio has been largely 
forsaken in favor of visually appealing 
movies and television. The legitimate thea- 
ter managed to survive the inroads of radio, 
even though the latter offered free enter- 
tainment during a period when money was 
scarce. But the student shouldn't be guided 
to “performed drama” simply because it 
provides tinsel and trappings for the eye. 
There are other, more subtle rewards. 

In our era, when motion pictures and 
advertising are frequently blatant in de 
livering their messages, teen-agers might lose 
sight of the fact that effects can be created 
by inference. Contrast the casts of thousands 
and colossal battle scenes of the typical 
Hollywood epic with the handful of soldiers 
at Philippi in Julius Caesar. From the latter 
the student is asked to imagine armies; con- 
fronted with a staged Julius Caesar, he can 
see why spatial limitations have forced a 
kind of metonymy on the playwright—a few 
generals represent whole armies. But ask 
young people steeped in the tradition of 
the Cecil B. DeMille supercolossal movie to 
make the twofold step from the meager 
armies of the text to the legions of the 
imagination, and some of the subtlety of 
the playwright will inevitably be missed. If 
a teacher reads along and tells the student 
about this metonymy, the student is unlikely 
to appreciate it or remember it. In many 
high schools, visual material is available 
through films of plays, but these must fre 
quently be shown in poorly darkened rooms 
under rigid time restrictions. Moreover, 
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filming the play as a play makes a rather 
stilted, wooden picture; whereas if the film 
is a movie version of the play, the students 
must run back to the text to see if the script 
remains basically intact. In either case there 
are pitfalls. 

How then to study drama without relying 
exclusively on the bare text when many 
towns have no legitimate theaters; when 
some large cities are little more than whistle 
stops on the itineraries of theatrical road 
companies; when many of the most lauded 
dramas are pretty strong fare for high- 
school students; and when, even if these 
very formidable obstacles were miraculously 
overcome, a trip to a play would still be 
quite expensive? Why not augment the 
play or plays in the text by studying in the 
classroom some of the quality dramas ap- 
pearing on television? 

No textbook, unless it specializes in 
drama, can offer such a richness of material 
as Darkness at Noon, Our Town, Cyrano 
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de Bergerac, The Skin of Our Teeth, The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, The Devil's 
Disciple, and Edward, My Son in a single 
semester. And yet all but one of these were 
presented “live” on television last semester. 
Granted that even live television is not the 
same as legitimate theater, it is eons closer 
to reproducing the dynamic spirit of drama 
than the printed page. It seems to me that 
English teachers have an obligation to point 
out the excellent things in television, that 
we cannot lament the low-browism that per- 
vades American culture if we make no effort 
to upgrade taste in some of the mass media. 
Furthermore, the network executives who 
pay fantastic sums of money for these 
quality shows are looking for signs that the 
programs are not falling on fallow ground. 
If we expect them to continue to produce 
tasteful, artistic drama, we must endeavor 
to educate the audience to receive this 
drama. Certainly this is part of our raison 
d’étre as English teachers. 


Seating Practices for Social Grouping 


As everybody in the profession knows, you are 
definitely old-hat if you seat your students in order 
according to the first letter of the last name. The 
theory is, of course, that boys and girls should not 
be deprived of the comfort and security gained 
from sitting with their pals. 

(Besides, the principal might be calling for socio- 
gram data!) 

But there are many circumstances that influence 
seating; thus, my conclusion is that the efficient 
teacher has to be sensible about making seating 
arrangements. 

My freshman English students have been studying 
their personalities with an eye toward improving 
them. One of the boys confided in me that he has 


“difficulty in talking easily when first meeting a 
person of the opposite sex.” 

Yesterday he came to class all excited. “Mrs. 
Long,” he said, “Mr. Kobbfleisch is helping me with 
my talking-to-the-opposite-sex problem. In his class 
we used to sit with friends, so I was with a bunch 
of boys. But today I met a girl in that class—and 
I'm talking to her just fine! Guess how Mr. Kobb- 
fleisch fixed it!!” 

“How?” I asked expectantly. . . . 

“Well,” the boy replied, “it’s a swell idea. Mr. 
Kobbfleisch seated us today so that we aren't with 
our same old friends any more and we're meeting 
new people. He seated us alphabetically!!!"—Atice 
C. Lone in The Searchlight. 
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Editorial 
Why Do We Neglect Our Human Resources? 


@A nation achieves greatness if its natural and human resources are put to use 
for the greater productivity of goods and services so that the general level of all its 
people is raised. Whenever natural resources such as unexplored oil fields and 
mining areas filled with copper and uranium are found, we do not hesitate to de- 
velop such natural resources, In fact, we hasten to do so. 


@ Yet we neglect our human resources. Half of our most competent young people 
do not continue their education beyond high school. This great potential human 
power, if allowed “to waste on the vine,” may cause national weakness and de- 
cadence. All potential talent should be converted into national power and strength. 


@ Those who have made a study of this loss of human power say that economic 
barriers are the cause. Yet scholarship funds estimated to total more than $30,000,000 
remain unused because of peculiar restrictions placed there by those who established 
them with a personal motive to serve some idiosyncrasy. Youth should not be re- 
stricted in a choice of college or career. Capable youth can be useful in any area of 
endeavor. 


@ There is a brighter side to the picture today. The number of available un- 
restricted scholarships is increasing every year and many of them are financially ade- 
quate. If a student is willing to use some of his leisure time to work, he can supple- 
ment his scholarship stipend to finance a college education completely. If he pos- 
sesses outstanding competencies, some scholarship aid is available to him. 


@ Here are a few that come to mind: General Mills, Inc., established last year a 
substantial scholarship fund for girls, to be known as the Betty Crocker Scholarship 
Search for the Home Maker of Tomorrow. It provides $5,000 for the top girl in all 
the states, $1,500 for a girl in each state, and a scholarship for a second girl in each 
state. The National Honor Society, an organization for talented youth in high 
school, established and administered by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, has added scholarships for promising youth going into teaching. 
The largest fund is the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, operating in its 
first year with a program of $1,000,000 in scholarships for each of the next ten years. 
The aim of this project is to award scholarships to high-school youth who rate in 
the highest top per cent of competence. 


@AIl teachers, counselors, and principals in our secondary schools should inquire 
about the many scholarship opportunities available to our gifted youth. Then they 
should encourage these young people to compete for the scholarships. All school 
people have an obligation to identify, to counsel, and to encourage the most capable 
young people in our schools to continue their education and training. America’s 
greatest shortages now are skilled human resources. 

—Paut E. Eicken 
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Interview No. 1 


Setting: Nancy has just completed her 
freshman year and has been called down 
to the guidance office by Miss Hence. 
They are going to have a discussion about 
the subjects she will take in her sopho- 
more year. 

Miss Hence. How are you today, Nancy? 

Nancy. I'm fine, thanks. How are you? 

Miss Hence. I've asked you to come down 
today to discuss the selection of your sub- 
jects for next year. Have you thought about 
what you would like to take? 

Nancy. Oh, yes. I've been thinking about 
it, bute I haven't made my mind up defi- 
nitely. 

Miss Hence. Well, last year you were 
thinking about taking the college course to 
help prepare you to be a dietitian. Have 
you changed your mind about that? 

Nancy. Yes, I have. To be a dietitian I 
would have to take math courses and science 
courses, and I'm really not interested in that 
type of thing. 

Miss Hence. Well, Nancy, last year you 
seemed very anxious to go on with that 
course and go to college. What's happened 
to change your mind? 

Nancy. Oh, nothing in particular. It's 
just that all my friends were going to col- 
lege and I wanted to go because they were. 
I was under the impression that to amount 
to anything you had to go to college. Do 
you feel that way? 

Miss Hence. Why, no. Think of all the 
people you know who have never been to 
college and are very successful in business. 
College is very fine for many people, but 
it’s not absolutely necessary or desirable for 
everybody. 

Nancy. Well, I've changed my mind 
about going to college and studying for all 
those years. I just can't see myself going on 
with my education. I would rather go out 
and work. 
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Miss Hence. Nancy, have you considered 
officework, or possibly sales or something of 
that type? i 

Nancy. I've been thinking about being a 
secretary. My sister is a secretary and she 
enjoys her work very much and it’s pretty 
good pay too. 

Miss Hence. Because your sister likes it 
is no sign that you would like it. Have you 
had any experience which would help you 
to make up your mind along those lines? 

Nancy. I worked in the principal's office 
and I help my Dad out every now and then 
on a Saturday. 

Miss Hence. Nancy, you took that special 
course in typing last year. How did you like 
that? 

Nancy. I liked it very much. 

Miss Hence. It sounds to me as though 
you have enough experience to have some 
idea about officework and whether or not 
you would like it. You know personality is 
very important in officework. Your teachers 
have talked to me about you, and I am sure 
that you have the type of personality that 
would be very successful in an office job. 

Nancy. Do you think I could get a good 
job with just a high-school education? Or 
would it be necessary for me to go to busi- 
ness school after graduation? 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


These interviews, which illustrate 
how a guidance department helps a 
student to think, were excerpted from 
a talk given in Newark, N.J., by Gil 
Kahn before an education chapter 
meeting of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. He is chairman of 
the business department of the East 
Side Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark. 

The interviews which he quotes are 
the work of Miss Kathleen Hence of 
Bloomfield, N.J., High School and her 
student, Nancy Robinson. 
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NANCY AND Miss Hence 


Miss Hence. What I can do is tell you 
about a number of our graduates. You 
know we have graduates placed in some of 
the various industries around town. We are 
able to place all of our business graduates 
without any difficulty. In fact, some years 
the employers would like to have more than 
we are able to graduate. 

Nancy. That's good, because I don’t 
know whether my parents could afford to 
send me to business school, 

Miss Hence. Nancy, I wonder if you have 
thought about just what we have available 
in our business courses. 

Nancy. Well, I think you have something 
for office workers, for bookkeeping, and for 
secretarial work. 

Miss Hence. That's right, and whichever 
one you take, we advise that you take book- 
keeping 1 and typing 1 in the tenth grade. 
That will give you a general background. 
Then in your eleventh and twelfth years you 
can specialize in the particular field that 
you would like. 

Nancy. Why would I have to take book- 
keeping? I'm not very good in math. 

Miss Hence. Our experience has shown 
us, Nancy, that many girls, even though 
they do secretarial work, have to have some 
background in bookkeeping. And if you're 
not so good in math, well, you go to school 
to learn the things that you need to and are 
not so good at. 

Nancy. I guess that’s right. What else do 
I have to take? 

Miss Hence. Let's take a look at that card 
on which you list your subjects for next 
year. Of course, you have to take English 
and physical education. You can take book- 
keeping and typing, and that leaves you a 
choice for two additional subjects. Do you 
see anything here that you would like? 

Nancy. Would it be mixing up my 
courses if I took second-year French? 

Miss Hence. No. You have already taken 
one year and you would get a lot more 
benefit out of it if you took the second year. 
That would be very suitable. There are 
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even offices in this area where you need to 
use a foreign language. It is often very 
practical for us to learn about other coun- 
tries. 

Nancy. How about taking homemaking? 

Miss Hence. I think that would be a 
good balanced program, Nancy. You would 
have the English, typing, bookkeeping, phys- 
ical education, French, and homemaking. 
Do you feel quite certain that you want to 
change over to the business course? 

Nancy. Yes, I'm fairly definite this time. 

Miss Hence. Have you talked to your 
parents about this change? 

Nancy. Yes, I've talked it over with them, 
and they are somewhat in agreement. 

Miss Hence. We have discussed 
courses for next year, Nancy, and have listed 
them here on this card with a schedule for 
next year. Would please take this home and 
discuss it with your parents? If they are 
satisfied with it, have them sign this card 
and return it to me tomorrow. 

Nancy. Yes, I will. See you tomorrow 
then. 

Miss Hence. Good-by. 
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Interview No. 2 


Setting: The spring of Nancy's senior year. 
Nancy has been called in by Miss Hence. 
Three years have passed and various in- 
terviews have been held to check on 
Nancy's progress during the year. 

Miss Hencr. Nancy, I have some good 
news for you. 

Nancy. Is it about graduation? 

Miss Hence. Not exactly; it’s more about 
after graduation. The Hanson Manufactur- 
ing Company in Newark called me today to 
see if we have someone who would be in- 
terested in a part-time stenographic and 
general office job that would develop into a 
full-time job after graduation, The Hanson 
Company is located in Newark on Bloom- 
field Avenue near Wise Street. Do you know 
where that is? 

Nancy. Not exactly, but almost. What 
bus line goes past the Hanson Company? 
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Miss Hence. I think it’s bus No. 60. 

Nancy. That's very good, because I could 
get there by taking just one bus. 

Miss Hence. This company manufactures 
medical supplies. They would like to have 
someone fairly soon. In fact, they would like 
someone who could start right away part 
time and then work full time after gradu- 
ation. 

Nancy. That would be wonderful, espe- 
cially to have something lined up after 
graduation. How much would they pay? 

Miss Hence. They said they would pay 
$1.10 an hour on the part-time job and then 
later, depending on how you work out, the 
fulltime job would start between $40 and 
$50 a week, 

Nancy. Would the part-time job I had in 
the hospital last year count? 

Miss Hence. Well, you would have to 
discuss that with them. 

Nancy. Exactly what would they want me 
to do? 

Miss Hence. They want you to take some 
letters, probably 50 per cent of the time. 
They want some general typing, some gen- 
eral officework, filing, typing invoices, an- 
swering the telephone, cutting a stencil oc- 
casionally, a little filing. You know the 
type of things that you've been studying in 
the past years. 

Nancy. Do you think my typing is fast 
enough? You know I'm not as fast as some 
of the other girls. 

Miss Hence. Nancy, I realize that. I was 
talking with Miss Hunt about that. On this 
particular job they are more interested in 
accuracy than they are speed. They're also 
anxious to get someone who can put in 
punctuation and is good at spelling. I have 
talked to your teachers and you've made out 
very well in those subjects this year. 

Nancy. Did they mention any special re- 
quirements? 

Miss Hence. Yes, you will be interested 
in this, Nancy. You know we have been 
talking about how some of the girls are so 
frivolous. This company would like a gir! 


that’s a little bit more mature and has her 
feet on the ground. Mr. Anderson, who is 
in the personnel department there, has 
talked with me, and you know they have 
some of our girls working there. He is very 
pleased with the attitude that they take 
toward their work and their appearance. In 
fact when we discussed the opening this 
morning, he asked me if we had someone 
like those girls he already hired from our 
school. I told him that I thought you had 
the kind of personality which would fit in 
well in an office. 

Nancy. I'm very pleased that you thought 
of me, Miss Hence. How many other girls 
are there in the office? 

Miss Hence. I'm not sure of the number 
of girls, but I know that they have some 
bookkeepers, some typists, clerical em- 
ployees, stenographers, and so on. 

Nancy. That sounds like a pretty good 
setup. I think I would enjoy that job. I 
think I would enjoy that better than a 
small office. Seriously what type of girls 
work there? 

Miss Hence. Well, I told you before that 
some of the girls from our school have al- 
ready taken positions there. Do you remem- 
ber Alice Lake who was graduated last year? 

Nancy. Yes, I do. 

Miss Hence. She's down there and I've 
talked with her and she likes the work and 
likes the girls that she works with very 
much. The company has recently put in air 
conditioning. I think you will like that. 

Nancy. That sounds very good. 

Miss Hence. Nancy, does this sound like 
a position you would like? 

Nancy. Yes, very much, but I would like 
to talk it over with my parents first before 
making a definite decision. 

Miss Hence. I can understand that, of 
course. You talk it over tonight at home and 
if you are satisfied that you would like to 
apply for it, come in tomorrow and let me 
know and I will call the company and ar- 
range for an appointment for an interview 
for you. 
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Nancy. Do I wear a hat when I go for 
the interview? 

Miss Hence. Yes, you wear a hat and take 
gloves along with you. I have a lot of confi- 
dence in you and I am sure that you will do 
a good job if you accept the position. You 
realize that I don’t give out the jobs and 
you have to make the proper impression 
upon the personnel manager of the com- 
pany. 

Nancy. I realize that and I thank you very 
much for you help. I'll see you first thing 
in the morning. 

Miss Hence. All right, see you then. 
Good-by. 


Interview No. 3 


Setting: Nancy has been working for the 
company in Newark for approximately 
six months She has come back to the 
school for a visit with Miss Hence. 

Miss Hence. Nancy, how nice to see you 
again. 

Nancy. Hello, Miss Hence. 

Miss Hence. I thought you were a work- 
ing girl? How is it you are on the loose 
today? 

Nancy. Oh, I'm a working girl all right, 
but I have the afternoon off so I thought I 
would come back to see some of my friends 
around the school. 

Miss Hence. I'm glad you did. Nancy, do 
you have a few minutes so you can talk with 
me. I would like to talk with you about your 
job and about our school and our guidance 
program. 

Nancy. Yes, I have a few minutes. 

Miss Hence. Well, sit down, Nancy. 

Nancy. Thank you. 

Miss Hence. Are you still at the Hanson 
Company? 

Nancy. Yes, and it’s working out very 
well. 

Miss Hence. Just what kind of a job do 
you have and what work do you do? 

Nancy. Well, it’s pretty much like you 
said. I spend about half of my time taking 
letters. I do some general typing, answer the 
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phones, do some filing, type up some sten- 
cils, and, during the rush season, help a 
little bit with the bookkeeping. 

Miss Hence. I remember you weren't 
even going to take bookkeeping, because 
you didn’t think you'd like it. 

Nancy. I'm glad I did. 

Miss Hence. After you started full time 
after graduation, did you find your job 
easy to adjust to. 

Nancy. Fairly easy. 

Miss Hence. I know what a nice office it 
is. After you started full time, did they give 
you instructions, something like an orienta- 
tion program? 

Nancy. Not exactly. They asked me if I 
had any questions, but it seemed that when- 
ever I did have a problem the girl I was to 
learn from was on the phone or busy and 
wasn't able to answer my questions. 

Miss Hence. That's too bad, isn't it? 
What seemed to trouble you most about 
your job? 

Nancy. I think answering questions on 
the telephone gave me more trouble than 
anything else. 

Miss Hence. You didn’t know quite what 
to answer, That's really something you 
would need quite a little bit of help on 
before you really took over full time, isn't 
it? 

Nancy. Yes, definitely. Everyone was will. 
ing to help me, but I didn’t know what 
questions to ask ahead of time before the 
phone rang. 

Miss Hence. Let's come back to high 
school a minute. Do you feel that your high. 
school program adequately trained you? 

Nancy. Oh, yes. I think it was quite 
good. 

Miss Hence. What subjects would you 
say gave you the most help in school? 

Nancy. The business subjects. 

Miss Hence. Could you be a little bit 
more specific? 

Nancy. Shorthand, typing, punctuation; 
and I have put my bookkeeping to use. 

Miss Hence. Have you felt that there are 
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things on which we should have placed 
more emphasis? 

Nancy. Yes, I think more attention in 
our English classes should be given to letter 
writing and spelling, and possibly we should 
have a little more experience on filing. We 
had some, but I don’t think quite enough. 

Miss Hence. Do you think there were 
some things we placed too much emphasis 
on? 

Nancy. I think there was too much em- 
phasis on speed in typing, when accuracy is 
more important in most companies. 

Miss Hence. I would be particularly in- 
terested in what you think about our guid- 
ance service, 

Nancy. I'm certainly glad I changed to 
the business course when I did, and I owe 
that to the guidance department. You got 
me my job and I'm very grateful for that. 

Miss Hence. Do you remember the voca- 
tional unit that we had in the eleventh 
grade? Do you feel that that was much help? 

Nancy. Yes, I think that was of some 
help to us. When you went out for a job, it 
helped you. You knew how to dress and 
how to act. The fact that we had a little 
time in an office did help me over the bar- 
rier. 

Miss Hence. Can you think of anything 
to suggest that we could have done further 
to help you? 

Nancy. Not at the moment. 

Miss Hence. Nancy, I remember when 
you worked part time in your eleventh 
year. As you look back, do you feel that that 
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part-time job was helpful or did it take too 
much time from your studies? 

Nancy. I think it was quite helpful. I 
didn’t work too many hours and the experi- 
ence helped me to adjust to my present job. 
I think it helped me with my schoolwork 
too. 
Miss Hence. You did not take the work 
experience program in the twelfth grade, 
did you? 

Nancy. No, I did not. My typing speed 
wasn't quite what it should have been and 
I think I’m glad that I stayed and did not 
take the work experience but put my time 
on the practice of typing and getting up my 
speed. 

Miss Hence. Do you have any other sug- 
gestions that will help me to do a better 
job in the guidance program? 

Nancy. I've talked with girls from a lot 
of other schools and I've kind of compared 
our program to theirs and I think ou.» 's 
very good, 

Miss Hence. How about your mother and 
father? How are they? 

Nancy. Oh, they are very fine and they 
are very happy that I took the business 
course and am now getting along so well in 
my job. 

Miss Hence. Well, it was certainly nice to 
talk to you, Nancy, and I appreciate your 
giving me your ideas on things. I hope you 
will come in again to see us very soon. Very 
nice seeing you again. 

Nancy. Good-by, Miss Hence. 

Miss Hence. Good-by. 


Changes in Teaching. The most significant change in the techniques of teaching is not so 
much that teachers have developed radically new methods of teaching. It is that the average 
teacher is now expected to use techniques formerly employed only by the most gifted and 
imaginative teachers.—New York State Committee of the White House Conference on Education. 
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LISTEN, 


PLEASE! 


By NETTIE B. LEWIS 


Do you Listen? How well? Do we have 
ears that hear not? Are we building a resist- 
ance to all types of noises and consequently 
are we cultivating the attitude of passivity 
to what is going on around us? Is proper 
listening a matter of good hearing or is it 
chiefly a matter of concentration and atten- 
tion? 

These were questions of concern to the 
curriculum committee of Capitol Hill 
Senior High School as they discussed at 
length the problem of listening. It was the 
consensus that students do not listen well 
and that much of this lack in listening is 
due to inattention. How often do we as 
teachers find ourselves repeating the direc- 
tions over and over again? Are we by so 
doing encouraging poor listening? Are the 
students aware of the fact that they are not 
listening well? Can something be done to 
cultivate the habit of better listening? The 
committee felt that something could and 
should be done and they set about to make 
plans for a concerted effort on the remedy- 
ing of this situation. The teachers of Eng- 
lish agreed to assume major responsibility 
for promoting training in listening. 

To confirm the belief that we are poor 
listeners, the committee decided to give a 
standardized test in listening. For this pur- 
pose the Brown-Carlsen test of listening 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The three R’s need the two L’s to 
constitute the fundamentals of good 
education. One L is for Listening; the 
other is for Looking (or Observing). 
The author, who is director of instruc- 
tion, Capitol Hill Senior High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., supplies some 
data on Listening among students in 
her high school. 


comprehension was chosen and was admin- 
istered to all sophomore students in Octo- 
ber, 1954. After the results of the test were 
tabulated, it was clearly evident that some 
training in the art of listening was needed. 
No one prescribed method for all students 
and classes was used. Each teacher was at 
liberty to use her own ingenuity in provid- 
ing experiences for training students in the 
ability to listen. We shall list a few tech- 
niques used by the teachers. Before they 
went to work to give training in listening, 
however, they asked themselves such ques- 
tions as these: 

“How often do I repeat directions to 
students?” (Too many times, they felt. 
Their conclusion was that less repetition of 
directions would result in better concentra- 
tion and listening.) “Do I make myself clear 
to the students in giving directions?” “Do 
I command attention of every student?” 
“Are directions explicit enough for stu- 
dents to follow?” “Is the subject matter 
presented for this training within the 
ability and interest range of the student?” 

Throughout the school year, considerable 
emphasis was placed upon the importance 
of proper listening, and various devices and 
specific exercises were used in training 
students to listen. These exercises were 
given at frequent intervals and no exercise 
was of long duration. Probably only three 
or four things to do were given in the 
directions. Care was taken to see that every 
direction could be followed by each stu- 
dent. The questions were those for which 
the correct answer depended solely upon 
attention. 

For example: 

“On the third line of the paper, write 
these words—'by,’ ‘with,’ ‘at.’” Every stu- 
dent could follow this, but not every 
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Taste 


Total number of students taking the Brown-Carlsen listening comprehension test in October, 1954 = 701! 
Total average percentile rank = 35 


O10 


41-50 


51-60 61-70 «671-80 100 


No. of Students 131 95 7 77 


53 108 55 59 jo 22 


student might have been able to answer 
such a request as “Write the name of the 
President of Argentina.” At first exercises 
were made short and simple. 

Various types of motivation were used by 
teachers. Sometimes games or tricky state- 
ments were tried, such as, “If New York 
is west of San Francisco, write the word 
Chicago on the first line of your paper; if 
New York is not west of San Francisco, 
write nothing on your paper.” “In a series 
of numbers such as 7-9-5-3-8, write the third 
number in the series.” Longer selections 
occasionally were read and followed by 
questions to be answered on paper by the 
students. 

Such devices serve to create interest and 
at the same time encourage careful listen- 
ing. 

Considerable use was made of audio- 
visual materials, especially records and tape 
recordings, with a few pertinent questions 
to be answered at the end of the listening 


periods. Student leaders were sometimes 
used. The leader gave the directions and 
other students followed with the exercises. 

Considerable emphasis is given in our 
school in training students in effective study 
habits. A variety of materials for this train- 
ing is available. Standard form for written 
work is demanded of all students. This pro- 
vides a good basis for training students to 
follow directions. 

In May, 1955, the test in listening was 
given these same students to see how much, 
if any, progress was made. The results were 
encouraging. The average percentile of 
these same students had risen from a 35 
percentile rank in October, 1954, to that of 
a 57 percentile rank in May, 1955 (see 
Tables 1 and 2). The teachers and students 
alike felt that the effort, time, and thought 
devoted to developing better ability in 
listening were worth while, The ear to 
some extent is coming into its own as a 
means of better learning. 


TABLE 2 
Total number of students taking the Brown-Carlsen listening comprehension test in May, 1965 =617 
Total average percentile rank = ¢7 


Percentile O10 11-20) «21-30 


No. of Students $1 S4 40 58 
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36 88 45 84 67 94 


Stamp Clubs 


The United Nations Stamp Clubs, a project con- 
ducted by the Scholastic Magazines [McCall Street, 
Dayton 1. Ohio] in cooperation with the U.N., 
reports that over 2,500 branch clubs have been 
formed with total membership exceeding 15,000. 
Branch clubs are active in every state and in Can- 
ada, Requests for membership are coming in from 


the United Kingdom, Spain, East and West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Haiti, Brazil, South Africa, 
Japan, and other lands, For the present UNSC 
membership is limited to the United States and 
Canada because of currency regulations and the 
difficulty of mailing information kits promptly to 
clubs around the world.—Youth Leaders Digest. 
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Hazel Park Funior High 


By R. O. ISACKSEN 


Like MANy other cities, St. Paul, Minn., 
ventured into the junior-high-school move- 
ment in the mid-twenties. Then came the 
depression, and the problem of accommoda- 
tion for high-school pupils was solved by 
the conversion of several junior high 
schools into four-year high schools. How- 
ever, in 1952 the school board and Dr. For- 
rest Conner, superintendent of schools, 
went to the citizens of St. Paul with a 
junior-high-school building program, with 
the result that funds were voted for the 
construction of three junior-high-school 
units. The first of these, Hazel Park Junior 
High School, was ready for occupancy in 
September, 1955. 

The opening of the Hazel Park Junior 
High School was an occasion with a great 
deal more significance than just the solu- 
tion of a school housing problem for 850 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade boys and 
girls. It was the culmination of a serious 
effort extended over a period of three years 
to construct a building and to tailor a 
school program to meet the needs of this 
particular age group in the Hazel Park com- 
munity. Numerous committees, composed 
of parents, citizens, teachers in the various 
fields, and administrators, worked under 
the leadership of Glenn F. Varner, assistant 
superintendent of secondary education, to 
plan this modern educational plant. They 
devised a school curriculum which will 
enable the boys and girls to develop scho- 
lastically to the limit of their abilities and 
at the same time meet their social and emo- 
tional needs. 

One of the important features of the 
modern junior high school is the special 
attention given to the educational, emo- 
tional, and vocational guidance of the 
pupils. An important aspect of this pro- 
gram is the scheduling of each child in a 


core class for two hours a day, combining 
English and social studies. The core teacher, 
designated as an adviser teacher, has impor. 
tant responsibilities in addition to instruc- 
tional activities in English and social 
studies. The objective is to establish a 
guidance relationship between a teacher 
who has an understanding of early adoles- 
cent children and possesses good will 
toward them and the pupil who has a spe- 
cial problem or is in need of making an 
adequate adjustment. Other school person- 
nel, teachers, special counselors, visiting 
teachers, and administrators consult with 
the adviser teacher with regard to the prog. 
ress of a particular child. 

The adviser teacher is scheduled during 
the day for a maximum of 70 pupils to 
teach and understand, compared to the 150 
to 175 that the secondary-school teacher 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Like many other fast growing cities, 
St. Paul has been facing a building 
shortage, particularly at the junior- 
high evel, Hazel Park Junior High 
School, the subject of this article, was 
opened in September, 1955. Como Park 
Junior High School will open in the 
fall of 1956, and Highland Park Junior 
High School will be ready for occu 
pancy by September, 1957. The profes- 
sional leadership of the St. Paul public 
schools has insisted that these new 
junior high schools engage in the type 
of program that differs from tradition 
in many respects, 

The author of this article, who is 
at present principal of the Cleveland 
Junior High School, St. Paul, will as 
sume the principalship of the Como 
Park Junior High School next fall. Its 
w- will be similar to the one at 

azel Park. 
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would ordinarily expect to meet, A daily 
conference period has been provided these 
teachers so that personal conferences may 
be scheduled with pupils, parents, and 
others interested in the development of a 
particular child. 

Let us suppose that a boy is not making 
the progress in mathematics which he 
should achieve in terms of his ability, His 
mathematics teacher will consult with the 
adviser teacher. The latter will arrange a 
conference with the pupil and, if deemed 
necessary, the parents will be consulted. It 
may be decided that a diagnostic test in 
mathematics should be administered to the 
pupil by the special counselor or school 
psychologist to determine whether the boy 
has a weakness in one of the fundamental 
mathematical processes. Should the test re- 
sults reveal that this is the case, the ad- 
viser teacher will arrange for the special 
help which is needed. Similarly, if the boy 
in the adviser-teacher’s class reveals a weak- 
ness in reading, corrective work can be 
scheduled with the full-time reading spe- 
cialist on the school staff. Thus, one of the 
chief advantages of this plan is that boys 
and girls have the aid of a sympathetic ad- 
viser teacher, who cares about them, who 
has had the opportunity and the time to 
know and understand them, and in whom 
they have confidence, who can call upon 
specialists to diagnose and help correct weak- 
nesses in the fundamental learning skills. 
Similarly, the adviser teacher can initiate 
action to determine if a health problem 
exists or provide help if the difficulty seems 
to be social or emotional. 

“Exploration” is an additional important 
function of today's junior high school. Ex- 
ploration gives the early adolescent an op- 
portunity to learn through brief experi- 
ences what the senior high-school courses 
will be like, so that a high-school program 
will perhaps be chosen more wisely. All 
Hazel Park boys and girls will experience, 
in addition to the courses which provide 
them with the necessary skills in the 3 R's, 
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short experiences in music, art, and crafts. 
A modern home economics laboratory and 
a fine industrial arts area afford boys and 
girls lessons in wise consumership as well 
as in the more traditional aspects of these 
courses. While not ordinarily offered on the 
ninth-grade level, a course in speech, de- 
signed to develop poise and confidence in 
presenting ideas orally, is included at the 
new school. Typing to provide the elements 
of instruction in this important skill is also 
being offered to all ninth graders. 

Today's junicr high school has the re- 
sponsibility to aid boys and girls in ex- 
ploring the area of hobbies and recreation. 
Under the supervision of an interested in- 
structor, the pupils at Hazel Park have 
two class periods each week in special in- 
terest groups of their own choosing, such 
as drill team, music appreciation, field and 
stream, and parliamentary practice. Recog- 
nizing the gregariousness of the early ado- 
lescent and his need to develop worth-while 
relationships with his peers, a club is avail- 
able to each boy and girl, with meetings 
twice monthly during the school day. A 
choice is made from a variety such as Teen 
Clubs, Host and Hostess, Future Teachers 
of America, and many others. 

The physical education and health fa- 
cilities are provided in a gymnasium which 
can be divided by the lowering of a curtain; 
adjacent to the gym are two activity rooms. 
This setup permits the possibility of four 
gym areas. Four instructors conduct a daily 
program in health and physical education, 
giving Hazel Park boys and girls a most 
advantageous schedule in this all-impor- 
tant area. A health and safety committee is 
planned under the leadership of a physical 
education instructor or the school nurse. 
It will be composed of parents, teachers, 
and representatives of the student council 
with the purpose of developing a vital 
health and safety program in the school 
and community. 

A full year’s schedule for a ninth grader 
will be found on the next page. No class 
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First half of year Grade gF Home Room tog Locker No. 402 
Name JONES, JOHN 
Address Tel. 
Previous School Birthdate 
Parent Employer 
Period Maly Room Tuesday Room ‘ednesday Room Thursday Room| Friday Room 
: | English and English and | Speech 216 | English and English and 
Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 
2 ‘Englisch ond English and Algebra 219 | English and English ent 
Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 
3. | Algebra 219 | Speech 216 | Journalism 105 | Algebra 219 | Algebra 219 
4 | Industrial | Industrial | Leathercraft 210 | Industrial Industrial 
| Arts 114 | Arts 114 | Arts 114 Arts 114 
5 Typing 201 | Typing Typing Ww Typing 201 
Dancing Gym 
6 Phy rar Education | Physical Education | | Physical Education | Physical Education 7 Speech 216 


Second half of year Grade 9F Home Room tog Locker No. 40 
Name JONES, JOHN 
Address Tel. 
Previous School Birthdate 
Parent Employer 
Period Monday nee Tuesday Room Wednesday Room! Thursday Room! Friday Roon 
1 | English and | English and Arts and Eaglich and | I aatich ond 
| Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 | Crafts 210 | Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 
2 English od | English and Algebra 219 | English and English and 
Social Studies 109 Social Studies 109 Social Studies 109 | Social Studies 109 
3 Algebra 219 Arts and | Journalism 105 yore 219 Algebra 219 
| Crafts 210 
4 Industrial | Industrial | Camera 215 | Industrial “Induserial 
| Arts 114 | | Arts 114 | Ares 114 | Arts 14 
5 General fl General | General | Painting with General 
Science 203 | Science 203 | Science 203 | oils 2! Science 203 
6 Physi cal Education| Physical Education Physical Education| Physical Arts and 
Crafts 210 


meets more than four of the five school days 
a week. This boy will take typing four hours 
a week for the first semester only, and gen- 
eral science four hours a week in the second 
semester. Speech taken three hours a week 
the first semester will be replaced by arts 
and crafts during the second semester. Two 
variety or special interest experiences, 
leathercraft and social dancing—each 
offered one hour a week—are the pupil's 
choice for the first semester. During the 
second semester, he has chosen camera and 


painting with oils as a variety experience. 
Journalism is a club choice, which meets 
twice each month throughout the school 
year during the third period on Wednes- 
days. On alternate Wednesdays the whole 
school meets in an assembly program. 
Ninth-grade pupils may choose chorus or 
band instead of the arts and crafts—speech 
combination. They also have a choice of 
algebra, consumer math, or basic business. 
With these exceptions all ninth graders pass 
through the same experiences. 


No Matter How You Slice It, 
There’s Always ENGLISH 


PEGGY FELLIS WINGLER 


‘Tue reacner who is not studying and 
changing the curriculum every time he faces 
a class is not teaching. Curriculum study is 
evolution, not revolution, and the best place 
for it to evolve is in a classroom situation 
where the teacher is face to face with those 
ever present realities, the pupils, to whom 
something must be taught. 

I could never say I use the “subject mat- 
ter,” “activity,” or “cere” programs. I use 
what I think is practical and suitable to the 
situation at the time. But first and foremost, 
regardless of the type of curriculum with 
which the administration decides to christen 
me, I am an English teacher. 

What is an English teacher? J. N. Hook 
in his book, The Teaching of High School 
English, lists definitions which certainly fit 
some people's conception of an English 
teacher, She is a “Jill of all trades, Miss 
Socrates, an angel in blue or angles in 
brown.” He continues by saying that the 
emphasis in the teaching of English has 
changed from an adding to knowledge to an 
assimilation and practical use of knowl- 
edge. From this he compares the teacher's 
function to that of an earthworm who aer- 
ates the soil and facilitates the growth of 
plants. He explains it is not so much carry- 
ing chemicals to plants as making possible 
the assimilation of chemicals everywhere. 
Now I appreciate the literary quality of 
Mr. Hook's analogy, but somehow I resent 
being considered an earthworm, even by 
analogy! 

Robert C. Pooley says: “The outcome 
{of English teaching] should be a sense of 
affection for this crazy language of ours. 
The child should learn to understand some 


of its peculiarities and how they came to 
be. So that he can recognize the fact that our 
spelling is incredibly bad, we should make 
fun of it in the schools and agree with the 
children that it is a horrible job that has to 
be done just because society sets a premium 
on good spelling. . . . In other words I be- 
lieve in letting him in on the real secret, in 
giving him a sense of ownership in his lan- 
guage rather than the sense of invariably 
being an outsider.” 

James A. Michener says: “Today I believe 
—considering how the school curriculum is 
disposed—that the future decency of the 
world rests largely in the hands of the Eng- 
lish teachers. By the process of elimination, 
‘English has been left with the principal job 
of modern education. Literature must keep 
alive the sparks of idealism, human decency, 
hope, belief in a better world, and dedica- 
tion to the goodness of mankind. By the 
process of elimination, teachers of literature 
have become ministers who must see the 
world through its dark night of failing ideal- 
ism.” 

I think my idea of an English teacher is 
compatible with these two conceptions. I 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are probably more teachers of 
English than of any other subject in 
public high schools, but they do not 
necessarily agree about procedure, con- 
tent, or evaluation of their subject. The 
author's viewpoint on curriculum will 
probably divide the readers into pros 
and cons. She is ninth-grade English 
teacher in Angell Junior High School, 
Muskegon, Mich, 
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think an English teacher should know her 
subject matter so well that she can laugh at 
it for its peculiarities, the way we laugh at 
our children for occasional stupidities, yet 
all the time maintaining that same kinship 
which makes us uphold our children and 
love and protect them against danger. I 
believe that, as aesthetics is in the particular 
domain of the English teacher, to a great 
extent we are the hope of the world in the 
preservation of ideals and standards. It is 
this word “standards” that gives me pause. 

John DeBoer says: “The fact that lan- 
guage is descriptive does not mean that we 
do not have standards. They must be realis- 
tic.” Again I am turned back to my contem- 
plation of curriculum types. What type of 
teaching can I do that will meet realistic 
standards of achievement? 

I believe my curriculum type would have 
to be called subject matter curriculum that 
employs correlation and activities which 
make for real learning situations. I cannot 
go along completely with the activity pro- 
gram because I do not think children can 
always plan their needs educationally. In 
planning activities, I personally need some 
orderliness and sequence, which are not con- 
sistent with the “no advanced planning” of 
the activity program. I do not think inte- 
grated courses, either activity or core, can 
accomplish other goals than those which can 
be achieved by a good teacher in the subject 
matter fields, and I think it is more danger- 
ous to turn a poor or inexperienced teacher 
loose in an integrated or activity program 
than in the straight subject matter fields. 
Often the teacher has no ideas or little per- 
sonality with which to guide her group. 
Under such a teacher, pupil planning be- 
comes chaos. Oftentimes such a teacher 
becomes so engrossed with the idea of pro- 
viding a “democratic education” that she 
deals only with the adjective and disregards 
the more important noun. 

Gertrude Addison, supervisor of English 
in Los Angeles senior high schools, says: 
“I believe that, guided by the philosophy of 
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the National Council's Curriculum Commit- 
tee as set forth in The English Language 
Arts, the teacher of English can meet fully 
and adequately the problem of integration 
in his own classroom. I believe further that 
only rarely can the ‘integrated program’ 
succeed and be adequate without the con- 
tribution of a specialist in the language 
arts, either in charge of the program, or 
assigned to cooperate, with ample time pro- 
vided.” 

Hook in The Teaching of High School 
English says: “English is neglected in an 
integrated course or in a school where every 
teacher is a teacher of English. In theory 
we may approve of integration and even of 
the abolishment of English teachers, but ex- 
perience so far has failed to prove the wis- 
dom of either elimination or complete in- 
tegration.” 

I am afraid there is such a stigma attached 
to the word “English” that we try to sugar- 
coat it. In the traditional English class the 
student met nothing but defeat. He was 
constantly corrected on very minute points. 
Now we go to another extreme and attempt 
to make the study of English so enjoyable 
that the student never faces defeat. Again to 
quote Pooley in Teaching English in Wis- 
consin: “It is pedagogically unsound to re- 
frain from all correction; to do so tends to 
perpetuate and strengthen undesirable pat- 
terns. It is possible to correct the language 
of young children without embarrassing or 
destroying their fluency and they will re 
spect gentle but firm insistence on correct 
form.” 

Some teachers have defeated the enjoy- 
ment of English because they have been 
neither frank nor honest in their curriculum 
claims. They tell a student that English 
grammar is necessary to get employment; 
that it is good mental discipline; that's 
why they took it. Actually they probably 
studied English grammar because they liked 
it and were adept in it. Why not appeal to 
students on the grounds of direct values, a 
sort of “Come on in; the water's fine” atti- 
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tude? Why can't we admit we're teaching 
English so that we can include some of the 
classics of literature that cannot be fitted 
into an activity unit or for which the pupil 
has no “felt need” until the work has been 
suggested and partially interpreted by the 
teacher? Why can't we admit we teach Eng- 
lish as meaningfully and enjoyably as possi- 
ble, but still teach English! Why have we 
come to cloaking it in such terms as “Ameri- 
can problems,” “social living,” or “life ad- 
justment” classes? 

The phrase, “life adjustment classes,” has 
been bandied about recently as if it were a 
new idea, involving new methods, new ma- 
terials. In reality, life adjustment has always 
been the goal of education. When an Athe- 
nian youth asked Socrates to name the secret 
of happiness, Socrates replied, “Know thy- 
self.” And the corollary, which Socrates 
demonstrated in his teaching, is “Know your 
students.” Given these two factors, a student 
who knows himself and a teacher who knows 
his pupils, you have the basis for life ad- 
justment education. 

A good teacher has always tried to teach 
students to cope with life situations. I re- 
member my mother's teaching of Ivanhoe 
twenty-five years ago. We discussed the per- 
sonalities of the characters and I found my- 
self having to defend my choice of the ras- 
cally Guilbert in preference to the hero 
Ivanhoe. These were not merely characters 
in fiction; they were men whom I have met 
in real life many times since. We worked in 
a subject matter field; we discussed our liter- 
ature in terms of our own life; we called 
our work English, a study which I learned to 
enjoy and respect. 

There is no failure of integration in sub- 
ject matter teaching. Most of the art and 
music appreciation that I know I acquired 
from a good English teacher. I still hear 
Schubert's melody accompanying Shake- 
speare’s words of “Hark, hark! the lark” and 
my mind instantly recreates the rapt expres- 
sion of the French peasant girl in Millet’s 
“Song of the Lark.” 
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Do not misunderstand me. While I ques- 
tion activity and core programs as such, I 
very happily use what I think is good in 
their teaching techniques. I would never 
want to return to the “page 34, 35, 36” 
type of subject matter teaching. I find quan- 
tities of my summer school notes containing 
suggestions of usable tricks of the trade 
which I can employ to make subject matter 
more enjoyable: such things as using a dia- 
gram to explain plot and interwoven con- 
flict in a short story; discussing the origin 
of the words “juke,” “chigger,” “boss” from 
the Gullah dialect, to promote my Negro 
students’ pride in their part of the language; 
pointing out skimming tricks; using the 
Music Master series of records with a 
biographical unit of literature; and illustrat- 
ing the effect of quotation marks in senten- 
ces: The author said the reader was an 
ignoramus; or “The author,” said the 
reader, “was an ignoramus.” All these sug- 
gestions and many more can be incorporated 
to make English a palatable course in 
Muskegon schools. 

I borrow shamelessly from the very cur- 
riculums I criticize. From the activity pro- 
gram I find myself cloaking the fundamen- 
tal learnings in purposeful activities. The 
quotations referred to above will not appear 
in drill exercises, but during a short-story 
writing unit or in a letter using a quotation 
or in the creation of a dramatic episode for 
assembly presentation. I find myself dis- 
carding many of the details of grammar I 
taught ten years ago—the conjugation of 
verbs, declension of pronouns, the subjunc- 
tive mood—but we will study much gram- 
mar. We will learn the construction of sen- 
tences in writing and speaking activities 
planned around three general themes of 
reading. However, if the activities planned 
do not suffice for a sufficient mastery of the 
sentence, we will write and speak more; we 
may even be reduced to drill and diagram 
because I feel I should teach a more under- 
standable, accurate, and usable English 
than my students employ or else I have not 
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taught. I do not feel my students should 
plan their work solely, nor do I feel they 
should work alone. 

I resent people's typing me into a definite 
curriculum group. Inadvertently I found 
myself embroiled in a series of debates last 
winter with a teacher of the core program. 
She insisted that core and only core could 
bring hope to this dismal world. For her 
this was true. I have seen it equally untrue 
for other teachers. I have seen happy and 
unhappy students and teachers in all types 
of curriculums and I have seen good and bad 
teaching results. Indeed scientific research 
on the comparative merits of the three types 
of curriculums shows “differences of little 
or no significance.” I cannot see the impor- 
tance of setting up fences as to the type of 
curriculum one prefers. I think English is 
basic to a child's becoming an educated 
member of society, I think English must be 
taught as such, not as a sort of adjunct that 
may develop from a history or science lesson. 
Intensive correlation of subject matter into 
fields of general education reminds me of 
modern advertising—we can supposedly get 
what we want by producing a reasonable 
facsimile of the original. I have never 
known of anyone’s receiving a premium 
with even a “reasonable” facsimile. 


Secret Organizations in 


The high school secret society will remain one of 
the knottiest problems in school circles for years, 
because there are so many fingers in the pie and be- 
cause the authority of school boards, administrators, 
and teachers is not well defined. The question 
of how to deal with high school fraternities must 
be answered by each school system in its own way 

Twenty states stipulated that there shall be no 
secret societies in public schools. Some of these give 
specific methods for enforcing the law; others do 
not. Other states have no precise law dealing with 
the problem. However, in these, the authority for 
abolishing secret clubs lies in the power of the 
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More important than curriculum or 
correlation is that a child learn to savor his 
language, to make its peculiarities and its 
joys his, to know and appreciate good liter- 
ature, to enjoy reading, to write clearly and 
sincerely, and to employ the knowledge 
he has gained in critical thinking as he 
moves on to new fields of knowledge. Eng- 
lish fulfills these basic needs for every child. 

For my own son—I want him taught by 
teachers with an enthusiasm for their sub- 
ject and an ability to impart that enthusi- 
asm. I want him taught by teachers who can 
teach him to think, by teachers who can see 
the fundamental truths in the classics of art, 
music, and literature and can relate these 
treasures of the past to the refinement of 
life today. I want him taught by teachers 
who can pique his curiosity, can give him 
facts as a basis of opinion when he begins 
to reason for himself. I want my son to 
respect the dignity of work, to experience 
the pleasure and the sense of accomplish. 
ment in a job well done—even a job he dis- 
likes. I want the schools not to spoon-feed or 
cajole my son. I want the schools to teach! 
i do not care what type curriculum the 
school uses as long as there is subject mat- 
ter taught, for no matter how you slice it, 
there's always English! 
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school boards to make general rules and regula 
tions. 

It should be remembered that social groups serve 
a need, or they would not exist. School administra 
tors should not ban a fraternity and leave a vacuum 
in its place. 

Rather, secret 
constructively. A 


societies should be combatted 
full, school sponsored social 
program, combined with a student body en 
lightened as to the undemocratic bases of frater- 
nities in the high school will, in most cases, serve 
to bring about the desired action.—Leo R. Hurimena 
in School Activities. 
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SPELLING DEFICIENCIES: In line with the 
current hubbub over “Why Johnny Can't Read” 
there is now a renewal of the hue and cry over why 
he can't spell, In the December issue of School and 
Society, an article appeared giving research findings 
on this timely subject, There seems to be evidence 
that there is a general regression in the spelling 
habits, from children in the elementary grades 
through students in college, that is in inverse pro 
portion to the forward strides made in general edu- 
cation, 

Among the reasons given for this deterioration in 
ability to spell are four factors, namely, (1) lack of 
forma! drill, (2) lack of emphasis on the teaching of 
spelling in the lower grades, (5) carelessness of the 
student, and (4) his laziness. 

In spite of the fact that a half century ago a 
decline in the importance of spelling as a skill was 
brought to the attention of educators, nothing was 
done. And so the predictions of the researchers came 
true. Somehow the situation with its various facets 
is reminiscent of the pros and cons of the reading 
dilemma. 

The reasons for the spelling disability center 
around such causes as social and mental immaturity, 
poor motivation, emotional blocks, and exposure to 
ineffective teaching methods. Obviously remedial 
work is indicated, but the article states that an alert 
classroom teacher can successfully meet the problem 
and correct it. 


REPORT ON THE WHITE HOUSE CON. 
FERENCE: In late November, some 2,00 persons 
participated in President Eisenhower's historic White 
House Conference on Education. They discussed and 
reported on six major problems facing the country 
today in the field of education. One of the topics 
dealt with was what the schools should be expected 
to accomplish. It was emphasized that since educa. 
tion is the training ground for citizenship and the 
dissemination of information which leads to an 
intelligent citizenry, we must consider education a 
vital investment for the future. 


Eptror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent, or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack A aw! prohibits much ex. 
planation of the methods used, the degree of 
accuracy, or conclusiveness, and sometimes even the 
scope of the study. 


Among the skills, habits, and attitudes which it 
was the job of the schools to develop, agreement was 
reached on some fourteen points. Of these the seven 
cardinal principles of education were included. In 
addition, it was suggested that schools should seek 
to develop “intellectua! curiosity and eagerness for 
life-long learning,” and ethical behavior based on 
a sense of moral and spiritual values.” Further stress 
was laid on such areas as “social competency” and 
on “an awareness of our relationship with the world 
community.” 

It must be noted that the participants recognized 
the important role the school guidance services play 
today, because they recommended (page 2 of the 
oficial report) that “to achieve these things for 
every child the schools must have an effective pro- 
gram of guidance and counselling in preparation 
for the world of work.” 

This report pointed up the new challenges in 
education today at all levels, and urged that the 
gap between theory and practice in education must 
be closed. We must keep pace with the advances in 
science and technology. 


PESTS AND FIGURES ON CHILD DEVELOP. 
MENT: An article in a recent issue of New York 
State Education, official organ of the New York State 
Teachers Association, gave statistics concerned with 
differences in patterns of mental growth in children. 
The research group made a study which revealed 
that in verification of existing data, it is very diff. 
cult to attempt to use mental growth as a factor in 
the classification of children because of the great 
variation involved. 

These findings serve to strengthen the knowledge 
that there is a high correlation between mental and 
physical growth of children and the so-called learn- 
ing curve, in cases of short-term studies. But the 
corresponding relationship of long-term learning 
experiments is obscure. 

The results of the study were based on about 
1,100 children from ages five or six through high- 
school years. It was found that the most important 
differences appearing in the normal growth pattern 
are concerned with the relative growth prior to and 
just after puberty. 

The implications for the high-school teacher are 
that, based on these findings, the onset and early 
stages of puberty present a hard period from which 
to project future development. There are too many 
variant factors interfering. 


Jane E. Coansn 
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How MANY parents have asked them- 
selves such questions as: Will my son or 
daughter find the right mate? Will we have 
to worry about our teen-agers when they 
are on dates? Will our children learn about 
sex from undesirable or unreliable sources? 
Perhaps we should ask ourselves a more 
important question: What are we doing to 
help our children, before they reach this 
critical period in their lives? It has been 
said many times, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure” or “A stitch in 
time saves nine”; therefore, it seems rea- 
sonable that we should do something “be- 
fore they fall in love.” 

The question no doubt in your mind is, 
“What can we as parents do?” It is not 
easy to prepare children for maturity in 
family relationships or to insure their 
readiness to marry and start families of 
their own. To do so we must help them 
develop a reverence toward the human 
body, toward the creating of life, and 
toward life itself. 

Information must be absorbed as chil- 
dren grow. One talk by parents or a course 
in school. while valuable, is not sufficient. 
Children learn from infancy by feelings and 
attitudes of adults about them. Their ac- 
ceptance or nonacceptance of sexual rela- 
tionships, of the role their own sex should 
play, and of the place of parenthood in 
the whole life pattern is affected by their 
personal contacts with their parents. Do 
we as parents look on sex as something 
smutty, or do we think of it as a thing of 
beauty, of supreme accomplishment, this 
creation of a new being in our material 
world? A happy home and good marital 
adjustment of parents are the best prepara- 
tion for desirable attitudes and values in 
this area of life. This result, of course, is 
not easy to achieve. Parents need to work 
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hard at providing a desirable environment 
in the home for the development of their 
children. Since not all children have this 
background, the church, school, and com- 
munity have a responsibility. The actions 
and attitudes of teachers are important. It is 
not a question of whether or not to guide 
but rather how adequately they are doing 
so. If teachers feel inadequate for the task, 
it is important that they secure the assist- 
ance of those better qualified, if such per- 
sons are available. 

Because sexual feelings do not develop 
suddenly at puberty but have their begin- 
nings in infancy, we cannot wait until the 
child reaches school age to begin develop- 
ing desirable attitudes about love. The 
manner in which a child learns to love and 
be loved is as important as the physiologi- 
cal facts to be learned. Love has its be- 
ginning with early attachment to the 
mother, Attitudes of parents are more im- 
portant than actions. These attitudes may 
develop before the child is born. A mother 
may never tell her child she doesn’t love 
him, but the fact that the child was not 
wanted may cause the mother to be less 
affectionate than usual or may lead to 
parental conflicts and misunderstanding. 
In another instance, the father may have 
had his heart set on a boy, but a girl was 
born. He may encourage the girl to be a 
tomboy, with the result that she does not 
develop the proper attitude toward her 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
An eye-catching title, some uncom- 
mon common sense, and suggestions 
for parents make up the major ingre- 
dients of this article. The author is as- 
sistant director of guidance in the pub- 
lic schools of Albuquerque, N.M. 
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own sex or fully realize the role she is 
destined to play. A similar situation may 
exist in which the mother, who loves chil- 
dren, wanted a girl. A. son is born, and 
without realizing what she is doing, she 
keeps the boy in dresses longer than usual 
and lets his hair grow long, so that the boy 
becomes a Little Lord Fauntleroy and is 
very effeminate in his ways. These attitudes 
of the parents have a deep and lasting 
effect on the children. While there are not 
many of these cases, the parents as well as 
the children need guidance. 

Parents must understand the total 
growth of the child and answer his ques- 
tions simply, honestly, and, if possible, at 
the time they are asked. The questions will 
vary during each stage in the child's 
growth. Much embarrassment can be 
avoided if parents prepare the child for 
the next stage in his development, espe- 
cially the adolescent. A general rule is to 
answer just what the child asks. When he 
wants more information, he will ask 
another question. When we are too eager 
to give more information than the child 
can absorb, we tend to bewilder and con- 
fuse him. A third situation prevails as well 
~misinformation. To illustrate these three 
situations, the following cases are pre- 
sented, 

Case 1~Too much information. The 
mother went through an unfortunate child- 
hood and period of growing up, in that she 
was not informed on matters pertaining to 
sex. As a result she decided to teach her 
daughter the facts of life very early. When 
her daughter reached the age of ten, she 
was considered to have a rather serious 
adjustment problem, because she was ob- 
sessed by the topic of babies, baby fish, 
baby animals and talked about growing up 
and having babies at every opportunity. 
She had developed an abnormal curiosity 
about procreation. This it would appear 
developed because of her receiving knowl- 
edge which she was unable to comprehend 
and assimilate at her age. 
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Case 2—Not enough information. A girl 
in junior high school had developed an ab- 
normal sex pattern and was creating an 
undesirable situation in school, which was 
very disturbing to her and the teachers. In 
the course of an interview with the par- 
ents, it was learned that they had never 
talked about the place of sex in the girl's 
life or, for that matter, the general pattern 
of growth and development she would go 
through. The parents felt this would all 
take care of itself, in an intuitive or sixth- 
sense sort of way. In this case several coun- 
seling sessions with the girl and parents 
(not at the same time) helped immensely 
in straightening out the thinking of all 
of them. 

Case 3—Misinformation. The third case 
concerns itself with an eight-year-old girl in 
the third grade. She lived with her grand- 
mother. The girl was protected by the 
grandmother, who felt that all men were 
evil and would do harm to her. The girl 
was required to wear clothing which 
covered her entire body and made her con- 
spicuous in school. The grandmother 
didn't want the girl to be out of her sight 
and had developed hypothetical illnesses 
for herself and her granddaughter to keep 
the child at home. While some of the fears 
and suspicions may have been justifiable, 
wouldn't it have been more gratifying to 
use a more positive and constructive ap- 
proach? 

Several interviews with both the grand- 
mother and the girl permitted them to re- 
examine their feelings and resulted in a 
very satisfactory adjustment—the girl's at- 
tendance in school improved, her dress was 
more in style, her illnesses disappeared, 
and she was a more happy and pleasant 
child in and out of school. 

While these three cases may be extremes, 
they do illustrate and emphasize the im- 
portance of being moderate in our inter- 
pretations and being reasonable and not 
judging our children’s actions too much by 
our own experiences. 
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A logical question at this point seems to 
be, “What can be done?” It is generally 
agreed that boys and girls differ and yet 
they are pretty much the same; they follow 
a pattern of growth and development 
which is quite consistent. One primary dif- 
ference is that they do not all reach the 
various stages of growth at the same chron- 
ological age. Therefore, it is impossible to 
say that certain facts should be presented 
to all children at the age of six and other 
facts at the age of ten. The parents must be 
ever alert to a child's questions. Answers 
should be kept as simple as possible and 
above all be truthful. As the child develops 
and becomes more curious about what is 
going on around him, the answers should 
be geared to his level. For example, at five 
and six the difference between boys and 
girls should be explained but certainly no 
detailed discussion of intimate sex relations 
between men and women is called for. On 
the other hand, it seems advisable to dis- 
cuss the physiological facts with the child 
before adolescence rather than after the 
change takes place, when children are more 
emotional. 

These physiological facts should be pre- 
sented as a part of the total study of the 
body and not singled out as something 
special to focus the child's attention on. 
One lecture or one heart-to-heart- talk 
between father and son or mother and 
daughter will not suffice; many opportuni- 
ties should be provided for boys and girls 
to talk through their problems and anxie- 
ties. Too many times, when a child asks 
a question, parents are apt to pass it off 
as insignificant, the child 
shouldn't ask about, or something the par- 
ents will neglect to give an answer to be- 
cause of embarrassment or lack of know- 
how or taboo. 

On many occasions the questions can be 
turned back on the child, For example, a 
child may ask, “Where do babies come 
from?” The parent could reply by saying, 
“Where do you think babies come from?” 


something 
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Depending on how the child answers his 
own question, one could determine 
whether he knows nothing, has been told 
about the stork, or knows more than ex- 
pected. This would then present an op- 
portunity for the parent to correct the 
errors, if they exist, give additional infor- 
mation, or straighten out the child's think- 
ing along such matters. It certainly isn’t 
advisable to tell children they shouldn't 
talk about such things; they will and more 
than likely it won't be with their parents. 

To this confusion in giving information 
is added our own experience. The way our 
parents lived together in happiness or 
disagreement affects our behavior toward 
our children. Another factor is the amount 
of affection we received. If we had to grow 
up without adequate understanding and 
love from our parents, we may find it diffi 
cult to see why our children need this at- 
tention. Too many of us feel that what a 
child needs is the material things in life, 
and that al] else will go along smoothly. 
How we were treated when we asked ques- 
tions about growing up will determine to 
some extent how we react to our children’s 
questions. Did our parents punish us? Did 
they squelch us? Did they ignore us? Did 
they tell the truth? Were we punished for 
sex acts or did our parents explain the situ 
ation in a calm and collected manner, or 
did they put fear in our hearts by inform- 
ing us that all sorts of things would hap- 
pen to us if we continued to do “such 
things”? Our adjustment while in the 
family circle and as we leave contributes 
to the approach we will take in directing 
the lives of our children before they fall 
in love. Were we happy and well-adjusted 
children? Did we leave home because of 
arguments with parents or other siblings? 
Did we leave to get married in direct de- 
fiance of our parents? These incidents may 
make us overly protective of our children, 
may make us lax in our training of them, 
or may make us better parents if we have 
profited by our experience. 


Teachers and Professionalism 


By RALEIGH LYLES 


One pay while talking with the mayor in 
a western town, the discussion turned to the 
subject of public school teachers and their 
welfare. The mayor remarked, “It is so easy, 
sometimes, for teachers to be on people's 
minds in a negative sort of way.” He be- 
lieved that the teachers’ problems concern- 
ing salary, tenure, sick leave, and working 
conditions in general become so closely as- 
sociated with the profession that the public 
expects these problems to exist. This, of 
course, is not always true, but if the teacher 
is in any way at fault in furthering such 
ideas, he should become aware of the fact. 
We know, for example, that there is often 
a great lag before knowledge of educational 
problems results in correction. The class- 
room itself may often be the source 
of a negative type of thinking. Comparing 
a teacher's salary with that of a garbage col- 
lector, such as was done in a high-school 
economics class, may create a sensational 
contrast, but little is accomplished in creat- 


ing professional pride in the teaching field. . 


At a social gathering of about nine per- 
sons, including four teachers, it was re- 
marked that the school board would soon 
consider salaries for the coming year. A lay- 
man exclaimed, “You poor teachers—going 
to be mistreated again.” Perhaps this illus- 
trates what the mayor meant. This negative 
feeling may spread among patrons so that 
they feel as one young man did when he 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

We like to think of teaching as a pro- 
fession, but only a confirmed optimist 
would claim that it had reached the full 
status of a profession. Here are some 
ood words and some hard thoughts on 
the subject of teaching as a profession. 
The author is on the staff of Kansas 

State College, Hays, Kan. 


was mistakenly identified as a teacher. He 
said, “Oh, no, anyone but that.” 

Educators emphasize that as a profession, 
teaching is having some troublesome grow- 
ing pangs. Teachers are struggling for pro- 
fessional recognition and its privileges. They 
want the economic and social prestige of the 
doctor and lawyer. Although the teacher 
struggles for professionalism, he does much 
to destroy such recognition, Teacher-train- 
ing institutions have found the high drop- 
out rate among teachers, after they have 
completed their college training, to be one 
of the reasons for teacher shortages. (One 
year after graduation, only from 10 to 50 
per cent of the teachers are teaching.) The 
field is still too often a vocation where fly- 
by-night high-school girls can take a few 
hours of training in college (twelve hours 
in Nebraska; only high-school training in 
South Dakota) and then teach until the 
right boy comes along. One girl with twelve 
hours’ college training secured a position 
in a rural school—with the recommenda- 
tion and help of a college instructor. Seven 
weeks later she was married, and at midyear 
she resigned. One superintendent sum- 
marized the situation: “We, as teachers, 
should welcome stricter certification re- 
quirements. Otherwise, training a teacher 
under low requirements in some states is 
like trying to become a doctor by attending 
a Boy Scout lecture on first aid.” 

Low certification requirements, often in- 
directly supported by teachers, attract many 
individuals who are not emotionally, men- 
tally, or socially fit to teach. Fortunately, 
there are fewer mentally ill among teachers 
than among many other groups in the 
population, but from go to 38 per cent of 
teachers have personal problems so severe 
that they are emotionally upset. Such prob- 
lems may cause only minor quirks in the 
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personality, or they may be so severe as to 
prevent the teacher's getting along with 
people. One such middle-aged teacher dis- 
ciplined her noisy class by threatening to 
pull a wire on the wall so that the water 
tower would fall on them. Teachers’ colleges, 
run by educators, can do much by screening 
these students more carefully. In one college 
class of teacher trainees, there was actually 
a feeble-minded boy of twenty-two. He was 
given a try by the administration, with few 
or no protests from teachers. A teachers col- 
lege in the Midwest discovered in 1948 that, 
of the dropouts between freshman and 
sophomore year, at least 30 per cent were 
the result of emotional and social maladjust- 
ment. 

The attitude of teachers toward profes- 
sionalism is important in the development 
of positive ideas about teaching among lay- 
men. At a meeting of a local education as- 
sociation, a teacher expressed the belief 
that educators will never demand the eco- 
nomic and social privileges of their profes- 
sion. He agreed that it is unethical for 
teachers to ask for welfare improvements; 
they should accept what the public offers. 
He further indicated that no teacher should 
participate in any political, social, or eco- 
nomic group that did more than merely 
present to the public the facts regarding 
teachers’ problems. The suggestion was 
made by another member of the association 
that teachers have too long laid their prob- 
lems before the public, expecting ready- 
made solutions. 

No other professional group in this coun- 
try has such a range in required qualifica- 
tions as does the teacher, California has 
credential and specific qualification require- 
ments for every type of teacher, from kinder- 
garten through junior college. Other states, 
such as Colorado, may issue a credential for 
teaching at any level in any subject, for life. 
Many states have a specific requirement for 
a teaching credential, such as American or 
state government. Difficulty arises when a 
subject such as educational psychology (re- 
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quired by Oregon) is listed as a require- 
ment, since such a subject is called a variety 
of names in teacher-training institutions. 
This often leads to confusion and repetition 
of subjects. In a far-western state, a pre 
doctorate student was asked by a counselor, 
“Do you prefer a Ph.D. or would you rather 
satisfy the requirements for teaching in this 
state?” Inconsistencies such as these may 
cause teacher shortages, prevent mobility 
among the states, and leave the public con- 
fused. 

To add to the confusion, educators them- 
selves may directly imply inconsistency in 
the profession through their writings and 
public announcements, Teachers in a west- 
ern city were asked to signify, through the 
local education association, whether they 
favored “lump” increases in salary for all 
teachers in the system. Several were against 
the proposal. Why? Because they were 
against raising salaries of administrators. Of 
course, their personal salary increases were 
denied accordingly. Actually, as in most 
cases, administrators were not on the salary 
schedule in this city, and would not have 
been affected. The people of the community 
naturally did not understand the attitude of 
the teachers, nor the underlying reasons for 
their actions, Another inconsistency comes 
from professional publications. Perhaps no 
educator would disagree that differences in 
ideas among teachers is a healthful situa- 
tion, since these differences stimulate 
growth. However, writers in the profession 
sometimes cause laymen to wonder just 
“what teachers do know for sure.” Readers 
need only pick up one of the popular house- 
hold magazines of today to read about “Why 
Children Can't Read,” “Why Children 
Can't Write,” “Our Neurotic Teachers,” 
“How Our Schools Fail—" articles which 
are sometimes written by educators. 

Teachers, too, are often inconsistent in 
their thinking about local, state, and Fed. 
eral legislation. A state senator made the 
remark that during one teachers’ conven- 
tion where he appeared as a speaker, many 
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resolutions for consideration of lawmakers 
were adopted. Conventiontime was hardly 
concluded, he further explained, when 
teachers individually and in groups began 
to discuss and submit ideas in direct opposi- 
tion to those they adopted at the convention 
business meeting. He said, “They don’t seem 
to know what they want—so they often get 
nothing.” 

Strong professional groups usually have 
impressive national, state, and local organi- 
zations to represent them. The medical pro- 
fession with its American Medical Associa- 
tion may be given as an example. Teachers 
have the National Education Association— 
strong, adequate, and efficient. But the 
weakest link in the chain is often the state 
or local organization or both. Observe 
what happens at state teacher conventions. 
Attendance at these conventions is often im- 
pressive—because in some states, such as Ne- 
braska, teachers are indirectly forced to at- 
tend them or lose a proportionate amount of 
their pay. However, there may be a general 
incoming and outgoing surge of teachers the 
entire two, three, or four days of the meet- 
ing. Dozens of teachers travel to the conven- 
tion city, register, and then promptly return 
home. When business meetings are sched- 
uled, attendance often drops to a few super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors who 
could not afford not to attend. One teacher 
who took notes of a business meeting one 
year counted members in the first three 
rows, where formerly every seat in the large 
auditorium had been filled. And yet he 
heard many teachers complain that they 
were not in favor of the proposals passed 
at the meeting, or that they did not get the 
full benefit of the dues they paid. 

The idea behind the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is a sound one, psychologically and 
educationally. Many educators believe that 
the childrens’ progress and problems in 
school are most effectively handled through 
teacher-parent conferences. Perhaps the re- 
marks made by several teachers and parents 
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will indicate why this organization may not 
fulfill its purposes. Remarks of teachers: 
“Those parents who need to come to the 
meetings, who would benefit most, never 
do.” “Our P.T.A. meets about once a month 
for tea. I get so tired preparing for this so- 
cial gathering once a month.”” Remarks of 
parents: “I quit school twenty years ago,” 
said a mother, “and I haven't been back 
since.” (She had four children.) “Why,” said 
another, “should I go to these meetings 
when my youngster is not in trouble?” “The 
same people,” remarked another mother, 
“run the P.T.A. year in and year out.” 

A local education association may have 
difficulty functioning for the welfare of 
teachers because its strength may be care- 
fully controlled by the board of education 
or superintendent of schools. One board 
member, a woman, indicated the strength 
of the teachers as a unit in her community 
when she remarked. “There is nothing, 
thank heavens, quite as expendable as a 
teacher.” 

In order that educators as a group may 
obtain recognition as a profession, with the 
prestige, economic factors, and social factors 
associated with such a status, much effort 
must be made on their part. First, let them 
attempt to improve their status by stressing 
the positive needs of teachers and their con- 
tributions and not the negative conditions 
that exist. Second, let them work, individu- 
ally and in teacher-training institutions, to 
attract those people for the profession who 
are physically, emotionally, socially, and 
mentally qualified. Third, let them adopt 
a unified, optimistic attitude toward obtain- 
ing professional rights. Fourth, let them 
work for less confusing qualifications for 
teachers among the states. Fifth, let them 
maintain and support local, state, and na- 
tional professional organizations that unify 
the profession. Finally, let them adopt a new 
outlook on public relations between parent 
and teacher in which the teacher may expect 
support and co-operation. 
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Mental Ability and Reading 


Suffern Teachers Find Reassurance from 
Experiment to Test Reading Proficiency 


By VIRGIL E. TOMPKINS 


ARE WE FAILING to teach today’s children 
how to read? There are those who would 
have us believe as much. Upon what are 
these people basing their criticisms? Do 
they have valid bases? Or are they criticiz- 
ing without being familiar with all the 
facts? These are provocative questions for 
which every school administrator should be 
seeking answers. He should seek adequate 
answers not only to provide a defense 
against those attacking our schools but also 
to determine for himself the status of read- 
ing in his particular school. 

When the question of proficiency in 
reading was considered by the teachers in 
the junior-high-school language arts depart- 
ment of the Suffern High School, they de- 
cided that an attempt should be made to 
seek some answers. The first step was to 
refer to the records of the students to de- 
termine just what their achievement in 
reading was. According to standardized test 
results, a rather high percentage of our 
seventh- and eighth-grade students were re- 
vealed to be reading below grade level. This 
caused a great deal of concern. Were we a 
school at which the attackers could point 
the finger of guilt? Certainly we had been 
striving hard to improve the reading abil- 
ity of our students. Also, we were sure that 
a great deal of emphasis had been placed 
on reading in the elementary schools of our 
system. We began to wonder if we were do- 
ing all we could to improve the level of 
reading in our school. 

The faculty then decided to hold a series 
of meetings in which additional informa- 
tion about the teaching of reading would 
be sought. In one of the early meetings, Dr. 


Ruth Strang of Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University, was invited to talk to us 
and to offer some suggestions as to ways 
by which we might approach our problem. 
Several valuable suggestions were made. 
Our next step was to retest all of the 
seventh- and eighth-grade students, using 
another standardized reading test. Teach. 
ers corrected the tests so that they could 
learn first hand in what areas students were 
deficient. The results offered little consola- 
tion. Practically the same percentage of 
failures was found as in the earlier tests. 
After the reading tests, group intelligence 
tests were administered. When the results 
of these were known, we decided to con- 
duct a rather simple experiment. An at- 
tempt was made to establish a comparative 
relationship between the mental-ability 
score of each child and his reading-achieve- 
ment score. Since the results of the 1.Q. tests 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In this article the author addresses 
himself to the question: “Do national 
norms in reading tests give an adequate 
picture of reading ability and reading 
comprehension of students in an indt- 
vidual high school?” What materials 
and what retesting can be provided by 
a high school to secure a more detailed 
answer? To another question, “Are we 
failing to teach today's children how 
to read?” the author, who is vice-princi- 
pal of the Suffern High School at Suf- 
fern, N.Y., feels that a school need not 
go on the defensive when critics de 
plore the fact that pupils are not 
taught to achieve a certain level of 
reading ability. 
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showed that the majority of our students 
had average ability, we decided that we 
would subtract six from the age of each stu- 
dent. This figure was used because it is at 
this age that most children are introduced 
to formal reading, in the first grade. We as- 
sumed that a majority of our students in 
first grade would have had 1.Q.’s in the 
neighborhood of 100, with mental and 
chronological ages of about six years. Thus, 
since authorities tell us that 1.Q.’s remain 
fairly constant throughout life, if we were 
to subtract six from the mental age of a 
student, no matter in what grade he was, it 
would give some indication of how much 
progress he should have made in any of his 
subjects. Of course, the farther a student's 
1.Q. deviated from one hundred in either 
direction, the more invalid would be the 
results of our experiment. 

In our experiment, then, if we found a 
student with a mental age of 19 years 6 
months and subtracted six years, the stu- 
dent would have an adjusted mental age of 
7 years 6 months, If he had progressed at 
an average rate in reading throughout his 
school years, he should be reading on the 
7.6 grade level. For example, John, a 
seventh-grade boy, was found to have an 
1.Q. of 101. His mental age was 12 years 6 
months. When six years were subtracted 
from this age, he had an adjusted mental 
age of 6 years 6 months. Therefore, if he had 
been taught reading since the first grade 
and had progressed at a normal rate, his 
reading ability should be roughly compa- 
rable to a boy about half way through the 
sixth grade. On checking his reading score, 
we found that he was reading at a ninth- 
grade level, well above the level that was 
normally expected of him. Charles, another 
seventh-grade boy, was found to have an 
1.Q. of 110. His mental age was 14 years o 
months, When this was adjusted for our 
experiment, it became 8 years o months. 
Therefore, he would be expected to be read- 
ing on about the 8.0 grade level. When his 
reading score was checked, he was found to 
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be reading on only the 6.4 grade level, This 
boy obviously needed special help. 

After we compared the reading and 1L.Q. 
scores of all the seventh- and eighth-grade 
students, several other factors became evi- 
dent. For instance, only 23 per cent of the 
students scored below the level of what was 
considered to be their capabilities. Only 9 
per cent of them scored more than eight 
months below. It was with this g per cent 
that we became most acutely concerned, 
since we felt that a student might by chance 
on any given test deviate eight months 
either above or below a given level. Not all 
of these pupils had scored below grade 
level on the standardized reading test 
norms; one of them had scored a year and 
seven months above. Yet in comparison 
with her ability, the experiment showed 
that she was a year and six months behind 
where she should be. Thus our findings re- 
vealed discrepancies among our more cap- 
able students as well as among those with 
lesser ability. 

After our findings were revealed, the 
teachers continued to meet after school in 
workshop-type meetings to develop ma- 
terials that could be used in their regular 
reading classes. 

The question could be posed as to how 
valid were the findings from our experi- 
ment. The validity would have to be ques- 
tionable, since we used a common, rather 
than an individual, figure to equate our two 
scores. Moreover, a group intelligence test 
may not reveal the true ability of a student 
because the score he receives, to a great ex- 
tent, depends on his ability to read. There- 
fore, reading and intelligence in such an in- 
stance are contingent upon each other. Sta- 
tistically, then, I suppose our study has 
little validity. However, we felt that our 
findings were somewhat indicative and that 
some of our more serious retarded cases in 
reading were brought to light. 

In addition to the revealing of these cases, 
innumerable other benefits were derived 
from our work: 
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1. The teachers by working with the test 
scores became better acquainted with the 
backgrounds of their students. 

2. The administering of the intelligence 
tests and the viewing of the composite re- 
sults revealed, as is generally true, that we 
have a rather average group of students. 
Thus, only average over-all results could be 
expected in their work. 

3. The results from the reading tests 
showed that the seventh-grade median was 
well above the expected norm. In the eighth 
grade, the results were not so favorable. 
However, the median fell just about at the 
norm expected for students of this grade. 

4. After we gave more thought to what 
norms of standardized tests are and what 
they reflect, our students did not appear 
in such a poor light. Since a norm is what 
an average student in a given grade is ex- 
pected to achieve, it would be only reason- 
able to expect that approximately half of 
our student body of average intellect would 
fall below grade level. 

5. In trying to develop materials to use 
in their classes, our teachers had to do con- 
siderable investigating into the literature 
on reading. This in itself proved valuable. 
Nat only were they reassured that they 
possessed some knowledge of reading and 
how to teach it, but they also gained a 
broader understanding of the reading prob- 
lem. 
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6. In addition to being used in the class- 
room, the materials that were developed 
were placed in the vice-principal’s office 
where they would be available for all teach- 
ers to use in the future, 

7. The results of the 1.Q. tests revealed 
a fact that some of the severest critics of the 
schools fail to recognize when they launch 
their attacks—that is, that many of the stu- 
dents in today's schools do not possess the 
intelligence to achieve successfully in aca- 
demic subjects and that the farther along 
the educational ladder they progress, the 
more pronounced this fact becomes. 

We then come back to the question, “Are 
we failing to teach today's children how 
to read?” According to the findings of our 
limited research, our school system seems 
to be doing a rather adequate job with its 
students. This does not mean, however, that 
little remains to be done to improve the 
reading of today’s students. Specialists are 
needed to diagnose and then to work with 
the more seriously retarded cases. Much, 
too, remains to be done in the way of en- 
richment for the better readers. We might 
even say that the possibilities of improving 
the reading of our students are unlimited. 
In the meantime, however, there are those 
schools which need not go on the defensive 
when the critics start deploring the fact 
that schools do not adequately teach to- 
day's children how to read. 


The Adolescent. Basically the adolescent hasn't changed very much through the years 
He is taller than he used to be because of nutritional factors, he is in better general 
health because of medical advances, he is probably potentially more capable in many ways 
than his father was at his age. As ever, he likes to give the impression that he knows all, 
while deep down he feels uncertain. He tends to be unpredictable, veering between respect 
and contempt for adults. He wants above ali to be independent and grown up, but at the 
same time fears that he will lose the parental support and guidance that he so valued as a 
child. With all these divergent pulls going on within him, the ambivalent adolescent is 
not always easy to handle within the family or the school. But with all his problems he 
has priceless assets which given proper nurture far outweigh the negatives. Every teacher 
knows his energy, his enthusiasm, his search for fact and truth, his idealism, and above 
all his dreams. To foster these assets is the job at hand.—Ratrn Rasinovrren in the English 
Journal. 


Students Need to Be Bilingual 


By LOUISE JEAN WALKER 


“Buriep ative” may sound paradoxical, 
yet the phrase when applied to the study 
of foreign languages describes rather aptly 
what has been done and is being done in 
the high schools of our country. Only those 
languages can properly be called dead in 
which nothing living has been written. If 
the classical languages are dead, they speak 
to us with a clearer voice than that of any 
living tongue. Though their language is 
dead, the literature it enshrines is crammed 
with life as perhaps no other writing ex- 
cept Shakespeare's ever was or will be. It 
is as contemporary with today as with the 
years it first enraptured, for it appeals 
not to the man of then or now but to the 
entire round of human nature itself. 

The present status of foreign language 
study in the public schools throughout the 
United States is a disgrace. In the past 
twenty-five years, there has been an alarm- 
ing decline in both the number and per- 
centage of American high-school students 
enrolled in foreign language courses. Exact 
figures are hard to obtain, but whenever 
available, they present a condition that is 
disheartening. According to the last na- 
tional survey of high-school language en- 
rollments, made in 1949, only 21.5 per cent 
of all the high-school students in this 
country study any foreign language. Only 
1§-7 per cent study any modern language. 
Unfortunately, most of the students who 
take such courses do not continue with 
them long enough to gain more than a 
smattering of the languages. Figures indi- 
cate that between a quarter and a third 
of those studying a foreign language drop 
out at the end of the first year. Less than 
20 per cent of the original number con- 
tinue into the third year; only a very small 
percentage continue their foreign-language 
study through the fourth year. 


At the present time, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association is conducting a survey 
of the language teaching in this country. 
Although the figures are not yet complete, 
the survey already shows some obvious and 
shocking conclusions. In spite of the fact 
that there has been some increase in lan- 
guage studies in a few of the states, the 
over-all picture shows that fewer high- 
school students are studying languages than 
ever before. The survey indicates a slight 
increase in language study on the elemen- 
tary and college levels. Of approximately 800 
colleges granting A.B. degrees, only go per 
cent demand any language study for en- 
trance. Many institutions require only one 
or two language units for admission to col- 
lege. This situation should arouse educa- 
tors from their lethargy. 

Americans in general have accepted the 
phrase “one world,” but the implications 
and responsibilities involved in such a con- 
cept have been regarded rather lightly. 
Real understanding of other people and 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Is it desirable for high-school grad- 
uates to be bilingual? Most educators 
would say “yes.” It is only when the 
question “how?” is raised that differ- 
ence of opinion may rise. Earl James 
McGrath, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education and a strong 
protagonist of bilingualism, believed 
in greater use of the “active method” 
in language teaching. But he found it 
difficult to support the language teach- 
ing taught by someone lacking facility 
in being understood in that language. 
Regardless of the question “how? 
this article merits your close attention. 
The author is associate professor of 
English at Western Michigan College 
in Kalamazoo. 
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of other nations is impossible without some 
knowledge of their languages. How is 
America to maintain her position of leader- 
ship if we educators fail to emphasize the 
importance of our students’ being able to 
speak fluently and write correctly at least 
one language besides their native tongue? 
Where will we obtain competent future 
leaders and diplomats in world affairs 
unless we start equipping young people 
now with fluent linguistic ability and a 
knowledge of the cultures of other people? 

Often counselors and school executives 
when advising students fail to emphasize 
the importance of language study. They do 
not stress sufficiently that it helps students 
become more articulate and better able 
to express themselves. Composition and 
translation direct attention to the meaning 
of words and phrases, to grammar and 
sentence structure, and to idiomatic phras- 
ing not only in the foreign language but 
in English as well. New idioms represent 
not merely new forms of expression but 
different ways of thinking about things. 
Expression gains in precision, grace, and 
variety because of this discipline. Educators 
and adults can render no greater service 
than to point out these advantages to 
youngsters who are obsessed with the im- 
mediacy of the present and who pay little 
attention to future goals. Educators should 
stress the fact too that language study has 
practical uses. Are we going to watch our 
students be deprived of positions in 
science, engineering, architecture, and 
trade because they lack the oral language 
proficiency with which to compete with 
professional men of other countries who 
have a long tradition of language versatil- 
ity? To cite only one example, at least a 
reading knowledge of several foreign lan- 
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guages is exceedingly important for the 
research scientist. 

Learning a language can be fun. En- 
gaging in easy conversation, listening to 
records, learning songs and legends, and 
writing letters to pen pals are only a few 
of the methods used to help the student 
gain a foreign language vocabulary easily. 

The necessity for knowledge of foreign 
languages is not limited to executives, pro- 
fessional men, diplomats, and research 
scientists. The day of the unilingual 
traveler who shouts at foreigners in his 
own tongue and curses them for their 
stupidity because they do not understand 
him is rapidly vanishing. Most Europeans, 
even the children, have some knowledge 
of at least two languages. But whether or 
not we intend to see the world, it is coming 
to see us, for today people from all parts 
of the earth live as near to us as does the 
family next door. 

Tennyson in his dramatic monologue 
had Ulysses say, “I am a part of all that 
I have met.” In addition to vocabulary 
enrichment and precision in expression, 
through linguistic study one becomes 
acquainted with the world’s great litera- 
ture. Through reading the classics of other 
countries, a student broadens his cultural 
and intellectual horizon. He gets a know! 
edge of history and gains a clearer under- 
standing of people, their hopes, and their 
ideals. He begins to recognize the differ- 
ences between people and also their re- 
markable similarity to himself. He soon 
wishes to communicate with them and ex- 
change ideas. Inability to do so will prove 
to be a serious handicap. In fact, in this 
changing world, no one will be able to 
call himself truly educated or cultured if 
he knows only his native tongue. 


Tus ts the title of a radio program, but 
it is equally an admonition to the high- 
school principal. For the good of the school 
and the community, the principal should 
meet the press—yes, literally. I know where- 
of I speak. For nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have been a member of the press 
myself, a columnist on a community news- 
paper with a following far beyond the 
confines of the community. That follow- 
ing has resulted because I have dealt with 
those issues and events about which the 
public wishes to hear. That is the burden 
of the press. Also, I know the members of 
the press and understand their problems. 

News is what the public wants to read 
and the paper exists to supply it. News 
makes readers, readers make circulation, 
circulation makes advertisers, advertisers 
keep the presses rolling, and the rolling 
presses keep baby in shoes. That is true of 
all the papers of the country, from the 
small local sheet to the largest metropol- 
itan daily, When the press stops giving 
news, it stops performing its function. Most 
of us are unwilling to accept the fact that 
anything that happens in school that we do 
not like is apt to be news. We want to have 
printed only that which we want to have 
printed. That's not news; that's advertising 
and must be paid for. No one ever has to 
pay to get news into the paper. 

Although we may like to determine what 
gets into the paper regarding our schools, 
that is beyond our power. The press must 
determine that and stand responsible for 
the decision. Sometimes we may have news 
—new services, new courses, career confer- 
ences, factory visits, projects, forums, win- 
ners of scholarships, visiting alumni, and 
the like—and yet find that the press at one 
time accepts it, at another ignores it. News 
is not news per se, but only in the light of 
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By CHARLES A. TONSOR 
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what has happened that day. One item may 
’ knock out another; the press is very sensi- 
tive to such situations, You may have sent 
in a long list of school items and that very 
day the police may have brought to court 
a rascal who robbed a cash register the 
night before. Make no mistake, that’s going 
to drive from the page what you sent in 
and the name of his school will be ap- 
pended to the name of the rascal. The only 
way you can prevent that is by cornering, 
caging, and keeping from depredations the 
rascal—a tough job. 

It is expected that school children will 
do the right thing. Hence the wrong thing 
is news, or the right thing when the wrong 
would be expected. The unusual thing is 
news; a student winning a talent search 
award, a Fulbright scholarship, a crafts- 
manship contest. Most schoolmen don’t see 
why the wrong gets publicity. It’s the old, 
old story. Never is a bull in the field graz- 
ing on the grass or a goldfinch on a bough 
singing his heart out, news. But if the gold- 
finch grazes on the grass in the field and 
the bull sits on a branch singing his heart 
out, that’s news. 

To whom may the newspaper go for 
news? Unless there has been built a bridge 
between the paper and the school, the re- 
porter will go to the first one who will give 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


It pays to have the press on our side. 
Also, it pays to understand what kind 
of news the daily paper likes to empha- 
size. As the writer states, “. The 
wrong thing is news, or the right ‘thing 
when the wrong thing would be ex- 
pected.” It's the old story of the unus- 
ual being news. The author is the re- 
tired principal of Grover Cleveland 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE Press 


or can give him a salable story. He is not 
a judge with witnesses under oath to get 
the truth. He's after “copy.” If there is a 
bridge, he will come to the principal with 
the story. I have had a reporter say to me, 
“Look, I got this from so-and-so and this 
from so-and-so; they can't both be right. 
What is the story?” Sometimes I get in a 
little dig if there has not been too much 
co-operation on other occasions. “If you 
promise to print the facts, I'll dig them up, 
but I'm not taking you off a hot spot for 
your convenience. You're the news gath- 
erer; I'm just a layman.” That has worked 
time and again. The reporter then gets a 
written statement, but, he will still pick 
out what he thinks will make a story. 

Sometimes a reporter will call you on 
the phone. If you know him well and can 
trust him, tell him whatever you can that 
will not get you into trouble with the 
courts, parents, and district attorney. Even 
then, “it is alleged” is your best safeguard. 
If you can, have your secretary take down 
what you say. If you can’t, make an ab- 
stract immediately thereafter. You will be 
amazed at what you say when you see it in 
print. Something left out here or there 
makes the story altogether different. If you 
cannot trust them, stall. “We are still in- 
vestigating. I'll send you a copy as soon as 
we have enough information to form a ra- 
tional picture.” You must either call back 
or mail in something. 

If you keep track of what you say and 
the story is badly distorted, send the paper 
a copy of your reply or of your notes. You 
don't have to do that many times. If you 
catch a story that’s patently untrue, let the 
paper know. Always deal with the press in a 
factual way. Newsmen pride themselves on 
the “truth” and don’t dare deny a fact. 

If you and the press have established 
good relations, reporters will often come 
to you first and if on consulting others they 
get a different story, they'll tip you off and 
you get a chance to handle the situation. 
But there's no use trying to cover up. Re- 
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fusing to talk merely delays the reporter, 
makes him more determined to get the 
story, and usually sends him to those who 
can give him some information, often a 
poorly informed person who knows how to 
embroider a tale. The resultant story is 
either completely derogatory to the school 
or the school’s side is omitted altogether. 
Nothing costs so much in good will as an 
evident attempt to cover up. If you must 
keep mum because the rights of those in- 
volved must be protected, or because of 
official regulations or legal situations, say 
80. 

Play fair. If you give the facts to one, 
give them to all. If all don’t use the facts, 
that’s their responsibility. For this purpose 
a release prepared beforehand is conveni- 
ent or one prepared after somebody has 
interviewed you. Sign the release and ap- 
pend your telephone number so that you 
may be called back if there are any ques- 
tions. If you desire publicity for a coming 
school activity, prepare the release in ad- 
vance and in time, Papers have deadlines to 
meet. Time is of great importance to papers; 
so is space. Stale news is a contradiction; 
nothing is so dead as an outdated item. A re 
lease should be short, sharp, crisp. Wading 
through a wealth of words is not relished 
by the press. It may bear the date for re- 
lease upon it, but that is no guarantee it 
will appear. Some other more striking item 
may knock it out. Once out, it is down for 
keeps. 

How can schools maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the press? Two ways have al 
ready been mentioned: Always be on the 
level; play no favorites. A third: Answer 
questions about the operation of schools 
in general that the press may want to ask, 
even if your school is not concerned. The 
public is entitled to general information 
about the schools or the system. If you 
don't know the answer, say so frankly. If 
a project is suggested to which you can 
not accede, show what changes may be 
made to bring it under the scope of proj- 


ects acceptable. Sometimes contests, essays, 
and round tables have been organized ad 
nauseam. Suggest a debate! 

If newsmen want to take photographs, 
explain the code which governs taking pic- 
tures of students. Students are compelled 
to attend school; therefore, say the courts, 
their rights and privileges must be pro- 
tected. They surrender no right of person 
or privilege by attending school. Refer the 
press to the superintendent. 

Invite the press to social gatherings or 
projects. No representative may come, but 
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you haven't lost anything by the invitation. 

Like Ulysses of old, the principal has a 
twofold duty: He must steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis; he must give the press and 
public what they want or need to know; 
he must protect the well-being and rights 
of those entrusted to his care. It may be 
that, at times, the latter duty outranks the 
former and when it does he must say so 
frankly and stand his ground. 

Upon such foundations are working rela- 
tions of mutual respect between school and 
press established. 


The Junior High School—A New Model 


The junior high school in America may be 
undergoing a renaissance. This neglected area may 
soon be back in the limelight. The “forgotten teach- 
ing area” may be overlooked no longer. 

Perhaps educators should look carefully at the 
present model of the junior high school. The 
vehicle proved to be more than a strange experi- 
ment. As it was refined it proved to be a sound 
and sturdy conveyance for the middle school travels, 
more comparable to the modern station wagon. It 
has served well as a testing ground for experimenta- 
tion with newer practices. It is more functional 
than other secondary school models. There are re 
ports of more improvements and increased produc- 
tion in the years ahead. 

Discerning educators will quickly notice that 
this year’s model is substantially different from 
earlier versions. This institution is no Model T. 
The modern model does not fly the banner of de- 
partmentalization, The large chart, setting forzh the 
supposedly “unique” functions of the junior high 
school is not in sight. The slogan, “Economize 
time with a junior high,” no longer appears in the 
advertising 

The present model of the junior high school 
has a different destination. It heads for a good 


educational program for young adolescents, The 
modern riders are less concerned about particular 
grade organizations and administrative arrange- 
ments. They believe there are many “roads to 
Rome.” 

Those who ride the modern model in the junior 
high school movement look like a competent group. 
They seem to know where they are going. For maps, 
they have research and techniques denied their 
pioneering predecessors. They now have consider- 
able experience under their belts. They are aware 
of changes in the role of the junior high school— 
changes which have grown out of shifts in the 
cultural context and modifications in generally ac- 
cepted psychological and educational! theory. 

rhe riders welcome additional passengers as the 
junior high school does seem to have been neglected 
by many in the decade just past. And supporters 
of the modern junior high school vehicle are 
certainly needed, for the education of young 
adolescents is a perplexing and important problem. 
With the goal of a good educational program for 
early adolescents as the destination, the junior 
high school vehicle seems to be going somewhere 
today.—Joun H. Lounssury in Educational Leader- 
ship. 
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The Role of the Administrator 
as Teachers’ Representative 


By EDGAR A. KING 


Ir 1s UNFAIR for teachers, teacher associa- 
tions, or teacher unions to ask adminis- 
trators to represent them as their ofhccrs in 
bargaining negotiations. It is unfair for 
administrators to assume such roles, Un- 
fortunately, however, a great many teacher 
organizations have administrators as their 
officers. 

Inasmuch as most administrators have 
graduated from the ranks of teachers, one 
might assume that their basic sympathies 
are with their former colleagues, However, 
in assuming an administrative post, each 
incumbent automatically becomes an inter- 
mediary officer between two groups with 
conflicting interests. In a military sense he 
would be a liaison officer. He becomes the 
medium through which the wishes and de- 
mands of the board of trustees, the school 
board, or the board of visitors are conveyed 
to the professors, the teachers, and the non- 
teaching personnel; or vice versa. 

The facts would appear to support the 
premise that the objectives of teacher or- 
ganizations are opposed to those of lay 
policy-making groups, although there can 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Administrators may consider them- 
selves teachers but they are not re- 
garded as teachers by those who teach. 
Consequently, when they are elected to 
association offices as representatives of 
teachers, how can they adequately rep- 
resent those teachers? This is a question 
that the author answers in the nega- 
tive. In other words, he says that th 
can't. He is a former public school m4 
ministrator and is now assistant pro- 
fessor at the New York State College 
for Teachers, Buffalo. 


be no dispute that some of their respective 
interests parallel one another. Teachers are 
interested in results, work load, working 
conditions, professionalization. Lay bodies 
are interested in the same but always as 
they are determined by costs. These inter- 
ests cannot always be reconciled. 

When a teacher becomes an administra. 
tor, his viewpoint seems to change. He may 
still retain his basic sympathies with his 
former colleagues, but he must make good 
in his new, and very real, situation. He will 
be judged on the efficiency of his adminis- 
tration. All too often this means to his lay 
board lower per-pupil costs. 

An analogy might be drawn from in- 
dustry if the plant superintendent were 
elected to represent a labor union before 
the management. 

It might be argued that the administrator 
represents the elect of the teaching profes- 
sion, the master teacher, the best. To argue 
thus is to underestimate the teacher of stu- 
dents who has no desire to become an ad- 
ministrator. 

It is an old adage in common law that a 
man cannot serve two masters. Yet that is 
exactly what teachers are asking many ad- 
ministrators to do. The results too often are 
not satisfactory to either party. 

In nominating and electing administra- 
tors to offices, teachers are either weakening 
their own effectiveness or demanding that 
an administrator weaken his own position 
with his lay board. 

The remedy to this situation is obvious 
and twofold in nature: Teacher organiza- 
tions should not seek administrators to 
represent them. Administrators should not 
seek or accept such offices. 
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By V. EUGENE VIVIAN 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; Why Study Home 
Economics? 16 mm film, 400 feet, Young America 
Films, 18 E. gist St., New York 17, N.Y. The film 
portrays Carol and Janice, two high-school students, 
discussing the courses they are to select for the new 
semester. Janice goes to Miss Jenkins, the home eco- 
nomics instructor, to learn more about the training 
involved in the home ec course. Miss Jenkins points 
out that many courses are offered and goes on to 
describe a multitude of studies which can be made. 
Courses in clothing, for example, consider the psy- 
chology of clothing, the history of clothing, tech- 
niques of dress designing, and study of textiles and 
textile fibers. Home decoration, another course, be- 
comes a study of types of houses and their particu. 
lar furnishings. Furniture styles, fabrics and ma- 
terials, and their artistic combination are also an 
important aspect of such a study. Other courses in 
child development and family making, food buying, 
cookery and nutrition are also illustrated by Miss 
Jenkins. She impresses Janice with her conviction 
that the home ec studies are not only terminal 
studies for high-school students but may be pursued 
in college as well, in preparing for a career related 
to these many fields. 

The narrative unquestionably reveals the broad 
scope and the important detail possible in a series 
of home economics courses. However, the array of 
studies described suggests that a student would need 
to be guided into a curriculum which included a 
great number of such courses before many of the 
implied values could be realized. The haphazard or 
chance type of guidance shown in the film seems a 
little unrealistic with respect to good present-day 
secondary-school practices. (Jr.—Sr. H.) 


FIRST CONQUEST OF THE WORLD: Alex- 
ander the Great, 95 mm filmstrip, 52 frames, color 
($7.50) or monthly rental ($3.50), Audio Visual 
Guide, 1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J. This 
colorful strip is an excellent guide to the United 
World Films production, Alexander the Great. 
Frames of many important scenes are included in 
sequential order, and the captions provide a spring- 
board for discussion of the historical and political 
significance of Alexander's life and activities, 

The background of Greek statuary and architec- 
ture of the Alexandrian period is of interest to stu- 
dents as they view the strip. Reference to the 
Gordian knot unceremoniously cut by young Alex- 
ander strikes a note of familiarity, The last frame 
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is a photograph of a map of the portions of Europe 
and Asia temporarily united by the great Mace- 
donian. The place names on most of the map are 
not easily read by a class audience. 

This strip is one of a series on other Hollywood 
film plays of historical or literary interest. Other 
titles are Romeo and Juliet, Ulysses, Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, Helen of Troy, Moby Dick, Rich- 
ard 111, and Oklahoma, (Jjr.—Sr. H.) 


FILM PREVIEW PROGRAM: The Film Council 
of America, through its film preview program, pro- 
vides an economical and efficient method of film 
previewing. The objective is to bring a good selec 
tion of 16 mm educational films to the direct atten. 
tion of local community leaders in order to acquaint 
them with offerings currently available and en- 
courage them to think about films for program 
needs, This activity has been established in public 
libraries, colleges, and other adult education institu- 
tions. In the past year ninety-six film producers 
were represented, and they placed 1,300 prints of 
992 titles in ten subject matter areas. This is known 
as the “film preview center project.” A second pro- 
gram, the “spot booking preview service,” is designed 
to furnish film titles at the request of the user. 
Such choices are made from annotated lists furnished 
by the F.C.A. Previewing organizations are charged 
one-way postage on the titles they elect. 

In the original program, the film preview center 
project, subject packages of four or five films are 
selected by the F.C.A.’s preview selection committee 
for their timeliness, technique, and content. These 
packages are scheduled through a nationwide circuit 
of preview centers for eight months each year. The 
titles of each subject package are sent to the preview 
center administrator well in advance of each pro- 
gram, along with annotated title lists, source lists, 
posters, and report forms. 

The films are for preview only, and those viewing 
the films must contact the producers directly for 
purchase, rental, or loan of the titles screened. The 
subject matter areas include political science, inter- 
national relations, economic education, humanities, 
health and safety, marriage and the family, child 
development, biography, history and travel, chil- 
dren's films, religion and ethic, and natural and 
applied sciences. Producers or prospective partici- 
pants in the program should write to Mr. Colin R. 
Lucas, Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Guidance in Groups by Marcaret E. Ben- 
netr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. 411 pages, $5.50. 

Guidance in Groups is a scholarly, readable con- 
tribution. The author has drawn heavily on a wide 
variety of research studies representing many diverse 
lines of inquiry. Many of the contributions of re- 
search in the areas of group dynamics, leadership, 
individual adjustment, sociometry, and other fields 
have been tapped. An effective integration of many 
of the major findings into a coherent and illumi- 
nating presentation has been achieved. Chapters are 
followed by excellent bibliographies. 

To this reviewer, perhaps one of the finest fea- 
tures of the book is the deep insight displayed by 
the author into the interrelationships between group 
guidance and curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties, on the one hand, and between group guidance 
and administration, on the other. The interrelated- 
ness is clearly expressed in some instances and im- 
plied elsewhere. It is evident that the counselors, the 
classroom teachers, and the a:\rcinistrators are con- 
ceived of as a team, each meiner of which has co- 
ordinate responsibility, The entire book reflects a 
deep understanding of the necess:' , if indeed not 
the urgency, for a team approach t“the manifold 
problems of education and guidance. Counselors, 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
will find Guidance in Groups an excellent source for 
orientation, for suggested techniques, for research 
ideas, and as a stimulus to reflective thinking. 

The general quality of the book is high, but 
Chapter 5 (“Common Problems in Living”), Chapter 
4 (“Learning Techniques in Group Guidance”), and 
Chapter 7 (“Personality and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships—Group Techniques”) are especially meritorious. 

Group guidance is treated as a service directed 
toward individuals from the elementary school 
through the remainder of life. If the book has a 
weakness it would be that it seems to be directed 
more toward the secondary, college, and adult age 
groups to the comparative neglect of the earlier age 
group. The book does not really face the chronic 
problem of the extremely small school and its 
limited resources. What is the nature of group 
guidance service here and how can adequate pro- 
grams be developed? Suggestions as to the adminis- 
trative and service aspects of group guidance in 
schools in this category would further enhance the 
value of the book. 
Heasert A. Smith 


Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor 


World Economic Geography by Ear. B. 
Suaw. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1955. 582 pages, $6.50. 

As the publishers claim and the author indicates 
in his clear statement of objectives in the preface, 
World Economic Geography refiects the author's re- 
alistic devotion to teaching, based upon more than a 
quarter of a century of association with and study 
of the current developments in both geonomics and 
education, The organization, content, and presenta 
tion of the subject reveal a functional approach to 
introducing students to the basic principles of eco- 
nomic geography. No attempt is made to cover or 
even list all the accumulated knowledge in this field. 
Instead, four basic approaches—commodity, regional, 
activity, and principles—are presented. In part I, 
these four are illustrated by the use of rubber, 
Guatemala, corn-mixed farming of the corn belt, 
and the exploitation of minerals as type examples 
Each approach is then applied to selected topics in 
the ensuing parts of the book, which are: Forests; 
Fish and Animal Industries; The World's Agricul- 
ture (based upon climatic regions); Manufacturing 
and Trade; Population. 

Basic principles are so clearly and logically de- 
veloped that they can be used by students and 
teacher in exploring additional material as time and 
interests of the group permit. Extensive annotated 
bibliographies and questions about areas or topic 
not covered in the text, as well as those that are, 
are included at the end of each of the twenty chap- 
ters. 

Frequent references are made throughout the 
book to inexpensive government and commercial 
publications available to anyone for a small ex- 
penditure of time and money. If use of these ma- 
terials is encouraged, students should learn to seck 
and use materials to supplement and make current, 
basic geonomic principles. 

World Economic Geography is profusely illus- 
trated by maps, graphs, pictures, and diagrams that 
are referred to and used in the body of the text. 
The quality of paper and excellence of printing help 
to counteract the small size of many illustrations, 
An admirable feature of both textual and visual ma- 
terial is its currency. Latest available sources, up to 
the date of publication, have been utilized, In short, 
this text seems to have good teaching potential for 
use with students beginning not only in the field of 
geonomics but also in college geography. 

Frances M. Hanson 
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Junior English in Action, Book I, by J. C. 
Tresster and Marcurerrre B. SHELMA- 
pine. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 


1955. 433 pages, $2.80. 


Junior English in Action, Book II, by J. C. 
Tresster and Marcurrire B. SHEeLMa- 
pine. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 


1955. 433 pages, $2.80. 


Junior English in Action, Book III, by J. C. 
Tresster and Henry I. Curist. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1956. 465 
pages, $2.96. 

One's first reaction to this sixth revision of a 
widely used series is that the books are unusually 
attractive, The covers are colorful; the pictures, car- 
toons, and other drawings are apt and effective (the 
use of photographs in the first two volumes is es- 
pecially effective); the format is excellent. Each book 
is divided into two main parts: (1) Language Activi- 
ties—Speaking, Writing, Reading, Listening—and 
(2) a Handbook of Grammar and Usage. 

Many kinds of language activity are suggested in 
the first section, with an alternation of writing, 
speaking, listening, and reading activities, which 
should give variety. Several activities (paragraphing, 
letter writing, using the dictionary, for example) are 
covered in all three volumes, reinforcing the learn- 
ing of those items and adding, of course, more ma- 
ture content and skills, The practical, real-life na- 
ture of the activities suggested should take care of 
much of the problem of motivation. 

In the handbook the approach is functional, with 
a minimum of technical terms and the omission of 
grammatical distinctions which many good writers 
and speakers no longer observe. The distinction be- 
tween shall and will is one such omission, Diagnostic 
and review exercises should be especially helpful to 
the busy teacher, Sentences and paragraphs used as 
models and as exercises are fresh and interesting. 
Some of the exercises are in the form of short arti- 
cles or narratives, which add both interest and in- 
formation. 

There would seem to be enough material in both 
the language activities and the handbook sections 
to allow some choice and adaptation to the needs of 
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specific classes and situations. There are also enough 
exercises so that students who need it can be given 
extra practice. As a former user of one of the earliest 
editions of the “English in Action” books, this re- 
viewer is much impressed with the improvement 
that has been made in informality and interest with- 
out sacrifice of the essentials. 

CATHARINE BULLARD 


Junior High School Trends by Leonarp V. 
Koos. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955- 171 pages, $2.50. 
This book is an attempt to inventory the growth 

and status of the junior high school during the fifty 

years since its origin and to indicate some prospects 
for further reorganization. It takes stock of the full 

extent of reorganization of 8-4 systems to 6-3-3, 6-6, 

and so on, and of the efforts of some school systems 

to simulate certain features of junior high school 
in the upper grades of elementary school and in the 
lower grades of four-year high schools. 

The discussion of the abiding purposes of the 
junior high school is especially well done. Clearly 
the only purpose peculiar to this level is that per- 

taining to the nature of early adolescence. The im- 

plication is made that unreorganized schools cannot 

hope to compete with systems providing junior high 
schools, in attaining success with the abiding pur- 
poses. Too often our failure to accomplish these aims 
leads critics to announce the uselessness of the whole 
program. 
Patterns of organization are presented in great 
detail, It is apparent that considerable variation in 
program has developed that is beneficial and should 
be maintained. The last half of the book is given 
over to a discussion of extra class activities, guidance, 
and differentiation. There is little attempt to phi- 
losophize. Rather, the history of the development of 
the junior high school in all of the important areas 
is presented. The bibliography is especially valuable 
since it is complete and annotated rather fully. It 
will be of especial help to those who have been in- 
volved in the junior-high-school program in some 
capacity and hope to see the range of development 
with some prospects for the future. 
B. HANNA 


The New Teacher Comes to School by 
G. Eve and Wittarp R. Lane. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 375 
pages, $4.50. 
Programs of supervision. according to Glen G. 

Eye and Willard R. Lane, are geared mainly to 

teachers established in the service of the school. New 

teachers have “had to struggle into the preferred 
circle of supervisory assistance.” As a result, the 
authors have drawn attention to the peculiar prob- 
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lems and special needs of new members of the teach- 
ing staff. 

The importance of wise selection, steps which 
teachers should take in securing their first teaching 
positions, and responsibilities of school administra- 
tors in the area of selection of beginners are em- 
phasized. Problems of induction and promising 
practices for dealing with these problems are fea- 
tures of the book. One interesting and helpful as- 
pect of the discussion is the emphasis given to the 
reactions of teachers to practices which have been 
used. 

The ‘authors outline responsibilities of colleges, 
universities, superintendents of schools, teachers, and 
the community. In this connection there is an in- 
teresting discussion of the self-help which the new 
teacher herself can provide. 

This book should be very helpful to school ad- 
ministrators, teachers in service, school boards, and 
P.T.A. groups. Similarly it should be most illuminat- 
ing to the prospective teacher. 

C. A. 


Sportsmanlike Driving (3d edition). Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1955. 480 pages, $2.10. 
Sportsmanlike Driving is a basic textbook in 

driver education. It is scientifically accurate and 
educationally sound. The organization of the book 
into five parts makes for more effective teaching, 
since it allows for more accommodation to individual 
school organization and schedule problems. The 
material recognizes the operation of the laws of 
learning as they apply to the teaching of human 
conduct and makes provision for the satisfying 
practice of given behaviors related to driving an 
automobile. It leads the student to discover and 
accept scientific sanctions through real experiences 
that deal with actualities and not dreams or fan- 
tasies. The art work, illustrations, color, cartoons, 
and drawings give charm to the book as well as 
interest in visual examples. 

The material is appropriate to the level of com- 
prehension and reading ability of the average sec- 
ondary student. A project workbook, teacher's 
manual, and objective tests are available with this 
edition. 

E. CLARE SCHOOLER 


Stories of Scientific Imagination and Es- 
says in Today’s Science edited by Josern 
GALLANT. New York: Oxford Book Co., 
1955. 152 and 150 pages respectively. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 

These two books meet the increasingly insistent 
demand of young people, especially boys, for science 
fiction and scientific information. 
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Stories of Scientific Imagination can be used in 
English classes like any other collection of short 
stories. There are nine stories, the last of which 
is a condensed extract from the first few chapters 
of Mark Twain's A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court. The questions for discussion follow- 
ing each story develop reading skills—getting the 
main ideas and details, drawing inferences, read- 
ing between the lines. The stories will stimulate 
writing. For example, a Martian’s description of 
the Earth-monster, part of which is “ . The 
head is much elongated in front, with the snout 
directed downward. .. .” could set a class off with 
a character who describes something or someone 
he knows nothing about and sees for the first time. 

Essays in Today's Science can be used in English 
classes for reports and round tables. 

Both books are additions to the science teacher's 
list of readings for students. 

HeLen RAND MILLER 


Who's Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Bullard is chairman of the division of lan. 
guage and literature, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Miss Hanna is principal of the Vare Junior High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Hanson is associate professor of geography, 
District of Columbia Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs. Miller is teacher of reading at Presidio Hill 
School, San Francisco. 

Miss Schooler has done extensive speaking and 
writing on the subject of safety and is an assistant 
professor of health, physical education, and safety at 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 

Dr. Smith is associate professor and director of the 
bureau of educational research and service, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 

Prof. Weber is on the faculty of the school of 
education, University of Connecticut. 


Test’s End 
What can’t be mended 
Must now be ended. 


—W. Boocs 
(Osweco, 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


A New Harpoon for the 
Great White Whale 


Milton Stern wrote his Ph.D. dissertation 
in American literature at Michigan State 
University on Herman Melville. He offers 
some suggestions for using the film to help 
young students penetrate to the rich core 
of meanings in Melville's novel. Page refer- 
ences are to the Signet paperback (1955) 
edition. 


I suspect that, like many another English teacher, 
when faced with the responsibility for acting as 
mediator between the complexities and profundities 
of Moby Dick and the resistance of a class, I want 
to sigh, “Call me idiot,” and assign Mother Goose. 
For Moby Dick does not present material that lies 
within the average student's community of interest. 
Then, too, the literal level of “what-happens-next?” 
interest is too slow and opaque for young readers 
who have been conditioned by westerns, Mickey 
Spillane, and TV slapstick. Moreover, the riches that 
lie beneath the surface are so profuse and leviathan 
in scope that it is difficult to convince the student 
that they are actually there, or to fire his enthusiasm 
to the point where he will subject himself to the 
task of real reading that the book requires, Finally, 
there is the old demon of the teacher's conscience, 
which whispers, “This literature is too great to be 
evaded—keep trying.” And filled with foreboding, 
one keeps trying, having at hand for the lowest and 
most rudimentary level of student interest only the 
weapons of 1851 and none of the pedagogical har- 
poons of 1956. 

Now, however, there is a way out—or rather a way 
into—Melville’s finest book. The way is provided by 
John Huston’s movie production of Moby Dick, 
which, paradoxically, is so untrue to the book that 
the very contrast provides insight for the student. 
Having read the script, I recounted the movie ver- 
sion to my classes and was then able to ask ques- 
tions that led the students to their own realization 
of the book's values. 

First of all, the film deletes Fedallah. When the 
students were asked to consider what was lost 
thereby, they began to grope toward a definition of 
Fedaliah’s function in the novel, Consequently, in 
ten minutes I was able to demonstrate (1) Melville's 
use of symbolic character in the view of Fedallah 
as Ahab's alter ego: the fire worshiper, the demon- 


ized man who sees God as an omnipotent Satan, the 
man who worships God as a malevolent force; and 
(2) that Ahab’s world view had always been the 
same as Fedallah’s—he had spit on the altar long 
before he had been activated by the white whale’s 
infliction of the injury. Ahab may have moments of 
human sympathy, but he is always overruled by his 
other self, which is dedicated to redressing for man 
all the wrongs inflicted by the God he envisions. 

These suggestions led to the second question: 
“What is the difference between the book and the 
movie insofar as the movie has the whale killed and 
the book has the whale escape as an eternal, ubiqui- 
tous, and unkillable thing?” In gratifyingly short 
time, the students recognized that in the movie, 
Moby Dick becomes just another animated hunk of 
blubber, whereas in the book he represents God and 
God's works to Ahab. 

Immediately related to this point is Pip's in- 
sanity. In the film he becomes mad during the 
terror-filled moments of the fight with the whale. 
His movie insanity is the garden variety of psychosis 
induced not by philosophical insight but by the 
more ordinary chemistry of stress and strain. In the 
book he is driven insane by the sight of God—a vast 
and blithe and unconcerned universe filled with 
creatures that have no place in man's moralities of 
good and evil. Pip tries to tell Ahab that to find his 
final rights and wrongs he must return to humanity; 
he must give up the quest for a force which does 
not have the conscious intentions Ahab assigns it. 

When the class realizes what the movie's Pip does 
not provide, they begin to see what the book's Pip 
does provide, and they begin to understand why 
Melville considered his book to be “wicked” and 
“unChristian.” At this juncture, a few minutes spent 
on explanation of naturalistic literary themes guide 
the students toward a beginning understanding of 
the philosophical position Melville assumed. 

Following easily from this discussion is the ques- 
tion of the doubioon nailed to the mast. The movie 
attempts to create an evil jinx out of the doubloon 
(for what reason no one seems to be certain), When 
asked about the doubloon, and conditioned by the 
preceding questions, the class will tend to define the 
gold coin as a symbol of an evil universe. However, 
when the students are reminded of the difference 
between Pip's, Starbuck's, and Ahab’'s view of the 
whale, when they are reminded that in the book 
everyone sees the coin as something else, they begin 
to understand the relative meanings of the whale. 
The chapters on whales and whaling then become 
meaningful as indications that man can make what- 
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ever he chooses out of the materials of his ex- 
istence. 

It is well to point out that in the movie the 
sailors who look at the doubloon really see only 
the same thing: potential purchasing power. In the 
book, the monologues and actions of Stubb, Flask, 
Fedallah, Queequeg, and Pip all associate the coin 
with man's relation to the central meaning of the 
universe. The coin comes from Ecuador, which is “a 
country planted in the middle of the world.” The 
line on the coin is the equatorial dividing line be- 
tween man's world and God's world as well as the 
arbitrary line man imposes between right and wrong. 
The teacher is then able to follow up this sketchy 
presentation of the problem of perception by tracing 
all the “line” imagery in the book, illustrating the 
difference between the multifarious rich and sym- 
bolic meanings of the book and the simpie, mean- 
ingless quality of the film—between “art” and “ad- 
venture.” 

By this time the student is oriented to the shifting 
relativities and complexities of the book, so that one 
can proceed to the more difficult question, “Why, in 
the movie, is Ishmael the lone survivor?” An amus- 
ing five minutes of fumbling rationalizations is 
likely to follow before the class becomes aware that 
there really is no reason. And this is the time to 
hammer home the central theme of the book. A 
brief, Socratic tracing 6f the novel's Ishmael does it. 

“What is Ishmael’s state of mind when he goes to 
sea?” 

“He hates man and himself, and is tired of the 
world and its frustrations. He wishes to seek wonders 
and absolute spiritualities. Note that he too is 
haunted by the ‘overwhelming idea of the great 
whale himself’ (Moby Dick, 25). He is obsessed, like 
Ahab, with a cosmic vision, as of God, of a ‘grand 
hooded phantom, like a snow hill in the air’ (Moby 
Dick, 26), and all this before he ever hears of 
Moby Dick.” 

“Does Ishmael ever change?” 

“Yes. In chapters 94 and 96 (‘A Squeeze of the 
Hand,’ and “The Try-Works’), Ishmael discovers that 
man can find his God only in human love and in 
the attempt to preserve earthly sanity rather than 
by trying to take heaven by storm. He discovers the 
secret that the mad orphan, Pip, tries to impart to 
the more insane Ahab. Even Ishmael’s means of 
deliverance is in the form of another ‘Christian’ 
service rendered by the ‘unChristian’ Queequeg, 
whose coffin becomes Ishmael’s lifebuoy. Regardless 
of race, religion, or civilization, human brotherhood 
and sacrifice allow human life to continue out of 
death. Note that Queequeg saves Tashtego av well as 
the obnoxious American who reviles him during the 
trip from New Bedford to Nantucket. Yet Queequeg 
does not have Ishmael's realizations. Ahab’s feud is 
his. Queequeg does not understand what it is that 
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Ahab tries to do, and mindlessly he goes along. But 
Ahab’s ‘quenchless feud’ only seems to be Ishmael’s 
and finally Ishmael renounces it.” 

“Does Ahab ever change?” 

“No, for he always surrenders to the influence of 
Fedallah at the crucial moment. By his actions he 
does not allow life to continue, but rather he 
murders all humanity. The Pequod is ‘an Anacharsis 
Clootz deputation from all the isles of the sea’ 
(Moby Dick, 128), and with its primitives and 
moderns, knights and squires, Negroes and Cauca- 
sians, Indians and Europeans, becomes a symbol of 
all mankind.” 

One can note only a few of the sharp contrasts 
between the book and the film, Time may be spent 
profitably on the question of who wins the doubloon, 
of why Ahab seeks the whale, of what Starbuck 
thinks of the whale, of the ship's departure from 
America, of the difference between the fight between 
Ishmael and the sailor in the movie, and the fight 
between Daggoo and the sailor in the book. There 
are more differences than one can shake a whaling 
lance at. Of course, every teacher must utilize the 
film to meet his own needs and the possibilities of 
the class, must select his own points of departure and 
explanation. But spending an evening at the movie 
with a pad and pencil, and assigning the class to see 
the film, can result in a new approach which may 
fairly captivate sluggish readers. 

Warner Brother's film is a very bad Moby Dick, 
but it is, nonetheless, a very exciting adventure story. 
And I take my hat off to it, for indirectly (and for 
all the wrong reasons) it has furnished the swamped 
teacher with a very fruitful method for fishing 
whales up from the dark depths of an amazing book 


Review .of Related Literature 


The Exurbanites by A. C. Srecroasxy. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 278 pages, $4.95. 
What are the people like who run the communi. 

cations industry? What kind of values do the ad 

writers, book publishers, TV producers, and Hit 

Paraders have? Spectorsky has drawn a bead on an 

influential group of people in communications who 

live in the pastoral domains just beyond the suburbs 

—the exurbs; and his pot shots have hit targets, to 

judge from the Madison Avenue wails. He finds a 

kind of cultural schizophrenia in these “singularly 

commercial” merchants of dreams for the rest of 
the nation. They undergo all hell in the rat race on 

Manhattan and they spend two to three hours daily 

on commuter trains; but they retire evenings and 

week ends to the “peace” and serenity of the coun- 
try, where, as jaded symbol manipulators, they try 
to re-establish contact with the soil. Many of them 
take a cynical view of their work, which is not sur- 
prising, since it all too often means bamboozling 
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that mythical mass idiot in Des Moines, lowa, who 
is supposed to be thrilled by the mediocrity fre- 
quently dished out on the mass media. 

To teachers of the humanities, worried by the 
threat of conformity posed by the growth of mass 
institutions, this book reveals that the exurbanite 
is quite hopelessly conformist. “For the New York 
exurbanite, the demand is that he shall keep in step 
with his peers by staying ahead of the Joneses.” The 
supreme irony of the book is in its suggestion that 
the admen have become captives of their own cap- 
tions, pathetically squirming in the countryside they 
have been romanticizing for the common man for 
so many years, Teachers who sense a connection be- 
tween teaching literature and history and disabusing 
youngsters of illusions absorbed from the mass media 
will want to read this amusing book 


See It Now by Eowann R, Murrow and W. 
Faienpiy, New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1955. 209 pages, $4.95. 

Marshall McLuhan at the last national conven- 
tion of English teachers urged the creation of a 
“classroom without walls,” wherein children would 
learn to handle the modern media of communica- 
tion. He stresses the fact that the child's informa- 
tion intake is already monopolized by commercial 
media; for the classroom to try to compete is like 
putting out a forest fire with a squirt gun. Media 
messages swamp us every day in a torrent; classroom 
content is a mere trickle by comparison. Thus 
McLuhan advises the school to rise to high ground 
~to limit its job to teaching the child how to use 
language and the newer languages of film, record, 
TV, and journalism with sophistication. 

At no point would it be easier to inaugurate the 
“classroom without walls” than with the Murrow 
radio and television programs, There is frankly no 
distinction here between educational and com- 
mercial broadcasting. The See lt Now volume, “a 
selection in text and pictures,” is an anthology of 
the best of this fearless and literate TV commenta- 
tor's programs. It is a record of crises in American 
life since November, 1951, when Murrow translated 
his radio program, “Hear It Now,” to video. Here 
are the touching “Christmas in Korea,” the victory 
for American ideals in “The Case of Lieutenant 
Milo Radulovich,” a study of the right of free 
assembly in “An Argument in Indianapolis,” the 
protection of the innocent in “Annie Lee Moss 
before the McCarthy Committee,” and the reaction 
of two Southern communities to the Supreme Court 
edict on desegregation. 

Murrow believes that “television is in a sense an 
instrument of transportation,” taking “people places 
to meet people they otherwise might not have met.” 
He applies this principle brilliantly in his visits 
with Carl Sandburg, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 


Nehru, Dr. Jonas Salk, Arnold Toynbee, and several 
others. In short, here is a book that should be, on 
the shelves of every classroom and central school 
library at the junior- and senior-high level. For the 
students it will be a model of excellence and an 
incitement to watch Murrow’s TV programs in the 
future. For teachers it will be a book that will 
illustrate Murrow and Friendly’s method and thus 
make it easier to teach the individual TV programs. 
Teach: » who read this book carefully will see that 
this TV series can do things that traditional meth. 
ods sitaply cannot accomplish. 


Charles Burchfield by Joun 1. H. Baur. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1956. 86 pages, 54 plates (5 in 
color), $5.00. 

Perhaps we are too much depressed by the nega- 
tive powers of the mass media—their tendency to 
multiply irrelevance and to swamp quality in a 
tidal wave of mediocrity. For the mass media can 
duplicate excellence as easily as they can broadcast 
the fifth rate. In this excellent survey of Charles 
Burchfield, one of our most famous living painters, 
John I. H, Baur, curator of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, has used two mass media (the printed 
word; and color and black and white reproductions 
of art) to bring to people all over the world some 
sense of the retrospective showing of Burchfield’s 
painting just held in New York City, Some fortunate 
teachers in fact could use this book to make them. 
selves informative guides for their classes when the 
Burchfield exhibition, now on tour, goes to their 
locality. (Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, May, 1956; 
San Francisco Museum of Art, July, .1956; Los 
Angeles County Museum, September, 1956; Washing- 
ton, Phillips Gallery, November, 1956; Cleveland 
Museum of Art, January, 1957. The exhibition lasts 
several weeks in each place.) But all teachers of 
literature will find in Burchfield’s paintings a way 
to deepen their students’ understanding of form. 

It strikes me that Burchfield is an excellent in- 
troduction to “modern art” for the typical teen- 
ager. In “Church Bells Ringing, Rainy Winter 
Night,” for example, a child's fear of the terror of 
night is wonderfully captured through distortions 
of form and color. And in “Cricket Chorus in the 
Arbor,” Burchfield represents the sounds of the in- 
sects’ noise visually. In “Hot September Wind” the 
canvas literally blazes with the heat of Indian sum. 
mer represented visually, To young people who sus- 
pect a practical joke in most modern art, the pur- 
poseful distortions in some of Burchfield’s work 
will convince them that such departures from the 
norm are serious, Burchfield’s biography will also 
dispel the false image of the Bohemian artist. But 
really the best excuse for Burchfield is Burchficid; 
his paintings will delight your students. 
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Parade of Pleasure: A Study of Popular Ilconography 
in the U $ A by Grorraey Wacner, London: 
Derek Verschoyle, Lid., 1954. 192 pages, illus- 
trated, $6.25. 

Mr. Wagner, a young Englishman trained in phi- 
losophy and literature and now residing in New 
York City, has taken several careful sorties into the 
slums of the American communications industry. 
Four sections deal with the following subjects: 
sadism and violence in the movies; a similar lack of 
virtues in the comics; pin-up and girlie magazines; 
and television and other more or less useless diver- 
sions. His main thesis is that John Q. Citizen does 
not want “vampire culture” of “the rucked-up shirt 
and navel-neckline,” but that a few conscienceless 
promoters deliberately cretinize the American mind 
and imagination for the profits involved, He is 
equally impatient with intellectuals who “justify” 
comics and Spillane and similar Neanderthais be- 
cause these works supposedly relieve aggression or 
are harmlessly forgotten, The things Mr. Wagner 
describes are not pleasant; and as an English teacher 
I would much rather look at the “smiling aspects 
of American life.” Reading this book convinces me, 
however, that such evasion is a cultural isolationism 
unworthy of the tradition I hope to conserve, Our 
youngsters do read and see such tripe, and the 
effectiveness of our teaching depends in no small 
measure on how imaginatively we immunize them 
against the effects of such subliterary material. Eng- 
lish teachers who are perplexed by the collective 
yawn that greets, on occasion, the best in literature 
will find some reasons for this boredom in their stu- 
dents’ exposure to the worst that is being thought 
and said and displayed in contemporary America. 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


ComeEDY, THE ror INTELLIGENCE (Jack Gould, 
New York Times): “If television comedy is desper- 
ately in need of any one thing, it is intelligence. 
The comedians and their producers have not been 
as alert as the drama shows in recognizing that the 
I'V audience is growing more sophisticated and 
wants much more meaty stuff. The reliance on ele- 
mentary slapstick sketches and violently broad play- 
ing has become both chronic and tiresome. There is 
a crying need for infinitely more subtlety and wit in 
television comedy, for more incisive satire that lets 
the audience enjoy the point without constant re- 
minder from star and writer that it has been made, 
for more mature spoofing of the contemporary social 
scene that in so many areas desperately needs a 
little healthy kidding.” 


This quotation is from the February-March, 1956, 
Bulletin of the National Association for Better Radio 
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and lelevision (882 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.). This bulletin should interest groups con 
cerned about the impact of commercial! broadcasting 
on American culture. The issue from which Gould's 
comment on the need for intelligent comedy is taken 
also lists the group's 1955 awards. Sylvester L 
Weaver, Jr.'s, program innovations at N.B.C. walked 
off with many awards: best new TV program— 
“Wide, Wide World”; TV program of the year 

“Conversations with Elder Wise Men.” “Biography 
in Sound” won the comparable radio citations, 


Hollywood Takes a Look at 
Alexander the Great 


Miss Cecil P. Golann knows whereof she 
writes when she talks about classical Greece. 
A Ph.D. in the classics from Columbia, 
where she was a student of Gilbert Highet, 
she won a Fulbright fellowship in 1952 to 
study classical antiquity in Italy. After teach- 
ing English at Hunter College, she became 
research director of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, where she is particularly con- 
cerned with the foundation's endeavor to 
encourage good programs for youth on the 
mass media. For information on the founda- 
tion's activities, write her at 8 W. goth St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Alexander the Great became king of Macedon at 
twenty, conquered most of the known world by the 
time he was twenty-six, and died at thirty-three 
sighing for more worlds to vanquish. But he was 
more than an invincible conqueror. Unlike the 
Greeks of the classical period (including even Plato 
and Aristotle), who felt that all non-Greeks were 
barbarians and were by nature enemies and slaves, 
Alexander rose above this narrow view to proclaim 
the brotherhood of mankind, He believed (and his 
novel concept is brought out admirably in the film) 
that God is the Father of all; he prayed for all men 
and races to live together in harmony as partners 
in his empire rather than as subjects. 

Add to his meteoric career and great message the 
romantic appeal of this young and handsome hero, 
and there is littl wonder that Robert Rossen, 
Hollywood producer, became enthralled by the pos- 
sibilities Alexander's story offered to the screen 
For the screen is ideally suited to the epic treat- 
ment that his life demands. Moreover, it can do full 
justice to Alexander's prowess as a warrior in the 
spectacular battle scenes. 

We are also given glimpses of Alexander's edu 
cation under Aristotle's guidance, with special ref 
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erence to the philosopher's views on the king as 
a being so superior to others in virtue and political 
capacity that he is as a god among men and there- 
fore is above the laws that govern others. Later on, 
Alexander learns to reject Aristotle's scorn for the 
non-Greek when he has to depend on his Mace- 
donians alone in his Hellenic invasion of Persia on 
a mission to avenge Xerxes’ invasion of Greece a 
century previous, 

Alexander tried to carry out his policy of fusion 
by arranging mass marriages between Macedonians 
and Persians, by training Persian troops, and by 
appointing Persian officials. His idea of brother- 
hood was so new, however, that even his own Mace- 
donians opposed it, The picture is successful in 
leaving one with the awareness that Alexander 
turned the civilized world in a new direction and 
changed the course of history. 

Alexander's life was so rich in colorful incident 
that the film maker is faced with a difficult problem 
of selection, Rossen has omitted, for example, the 
superb story of the boy Alexander's taming of the 
fierce horse Bucephalus, even though his success in 
this encounter virtually symbolizes his courage, his 
intelligence, and his athletic prowess. These bio- 
graphical details are handled in the film: the for- 
mative influences of his father (an able general, 
shrewd manipulator of men, but capable of bar- 
baric lapses into cruelty and orgies that repulsed 
the more civilized Greeks) and his mother (passion- 
ate and uncontrolled, and to whom Alexander was 
devoted); his appointment as regent of Macedon at 
sixteen; his heroism at Chaeronea at eighteen, fol- 
lowed by diplomatic success at Athens; his king- 
ship at twenty after the assassination of his father; 
his holy crusade against Persia. 

The famous battle scenes, so well described by 
ancient historians, are tellingly staged by Mr. 
Rossen: the battle of Granicus (where Cleitus saved 
Alexander's life), the battle of Gaugamela (where 
Alexander crushed Darius, King of Persia), the 
burning of the palace of Xerxes at Persepolis in 
celebration of the victory against Persia; the re- 
fusal of Alexander's troops to march any further 
and his impassioned reply; Alexander's quarrel with 
Cleitus (ending in his murder of the man who 
saved his life); Philotas’ conspiracy; glimpses of 
Alexander's efforts to unify his empire of Mace- 
donians and Persians as by intermarriage on a 
large scale; and lastly-when there was still so 
much to be done—his untimely death. The film 
depicts, in effect, a reasonably true picture of 
Alexander, the great conqueror and civilizer. 

The history teacher will want to ask his students 
to check some of Mr. Rossen's dramatic rearrange- 
ments of details and his special interpretations. 
Classical history is extremely hard to write because 
of the relative paucity of materials; and following 


Mr. Rossen on his arduous task of developing extant 
records into a narrative of Hollywoodian dimen- 
sions will give students a new respect for both the 
science of history and the art of film making. 

Take Alexander's love life. The cold, unromantic, 
historical fact is that Alexander was too busy con- 
quering the world to be interested in women—or 
even to have time for them. On the other hand, it 
was inevitable that tales and legends should grow 
up around Alexander, which a little ingenuity 
might spin into a great romance. One could hardly 
expect Hollywood to put this temptation aside in 
favor of cold, unromantic facts. Out of a brief ref. 
erence in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, Mr. Rossen 
has constructed a love affair of some intensity and 
duration between Barsine, the Persian widow of a 
Greek mercenary soldier, and Alexander. Ask your 
students to see how many of the facts in the Alex- 
ander-Barsine liaison they can find in historical 
records. Is it legitimate to use imagination to fill 
in the gaps or rearrange details to contribute to the 
total effect of the film? 


StupY SUGGESTIONS 


(1) Do you find any parallels in recent history to 
Demosthenes’ attempt to unite the free city-states 
against a tyrant aggressor? What were the strengths 
and weaknesses of Athens politically at this time? 
What can you say both for and against Demosthe- 
nes’ anti-Macedonian policy in terms of the reali- 
ties of the political situation of the fourth century 
B.C? 

(2) After reading the chapter on Aristotle in Will 
Durant's The Story of Philosophy, comment on the 
portrayal of Aristotle in the film, Alexander the 
Great. For what is Aristotle most famous in the 
history of thought? How accurate is the image of 
Aristotle the average movie-goer will take away from 
the film? 

(§) Im what ways did Alexander change the course 
of history? 

(4) How accurate is the movie's treatment of 
Alexander as a divinity? What historical evidence 
is there that he believed he was divine? How did 
the tradition that he did so believe arise? 

(5) Compare the religious concepts of Greece 
with those of Persia and Egypt at the time of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 

(6) Do some research on the sources of Alexander. 
How does a modern historian evaluate sources, par- 
ticularly ancient sources? What justified a historian 
like W. W. Tarn (Alexander the Great; Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1948) in characterizing 
a given statement in Plutarch as unreliable or as 
lacking any basis in fact? When does poetic license 
justify tampering with historical truth? 
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erence to the philosopher's views on the king as 
a being so superior to others in virtue and political 
capacity that he is as a god among men and there- 
fore is above the laws that govern others. Later on, 
Alexander learns to reject Aristotle's scorn for the 
non-Greek when he has to depend on his Mace- 
donians alone in his Hellenic invasion of Persia on 
a mission to avenge Xerxes’ invasion of Greece a 
century previous, 

Alexander tried to carry out his policy of fusion 
by arranging mass marriages between Macedonians 
and Persians, by training Persian troops, and by 
appointing Persian officials. His idea of brother- 
hood was so new, however, that even his own Mace- 
donians opposed it, The picture is successful in 
leaving one with the awareness that Alexander 
turned the civilized world in a new direction and 
changed the course of history. 

Alexander's life was so rich in colorful incident 
that the film maker is faced with a difficult problem 
of selection. Rossen has omitted, for example, the 
superb story of the boy Alexander's taming of the 
fierce horse Bucephalus, even though his success in 
this encounter virtually symbolizes his courage, his 
intelligence, and his athletic prowess. These bio- 
graphical details are handled in the film: the for- 
mative influences of his father (an able general, 
shrewd manipulator of men, but capable of bar- 
baric lapses into cruelty and orgies that repulsed 
the more civilized Greeks) and his mother (passion- 
ate and uncontrolled, and to whom Alexander was 
devoted); his appointment as regent of Macedon at 
sixteen; his heroism at Chaeronea at eighteen, fol- 
lowed by diplomatic success at Athens; his king- 
ship at twenty after the assassination of his father; 
his holy crusade against Persia. 

The famous battle scenes, so well described by 
ancient historians, are tellingly staged by Mr. 
Rossen: the battle of Granicus (where Cleitus saved 
Alexander's life), the battle of Gaugamela (where 
Alexander crushed Darius, King of Persia), the 
burning of the palace of Xerxes at Persepolis in 
celebration of the victory against Persia; the re- 
fusal of Alexander's troops to march any further 
and his impassioned reply; Alexander's quarrel with 
Cleitus (ending in his murder of the man who 
saved his life); Philotas’ conspiracy; glimpses of 
Alexander's efforts to unify his empire of Mace- 
donians and Persians as by intermarriage on a 
large scale; and lastly-when there was still so 
much to be done—his untimely death. The film 
depicts, in effect, a reasonably true picture of 
Alexander, the great conqueror and civilizer. 

The history teacher will want to ask his students 
to check some of Mr. Rossen's dramatic rearrange- 
ments of details and his special interpretations. 
Classical history is extremely hard to write because 
of the relative paucity of materials; and following 
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Mr. Rossen on his arduous task of developing extant 
records into a narrative of Hollywoodian dimen- 
sions will give students a new respect for both the 
science of history and the art of film making. 

Take Alexander's love life. The cold, unromantic, 
historical fact is that Alexander was too busy con- 
quering the world to be interested in women—or 
even to have time for them. On the other hand, it 
was inevitable that tales and legends should grow 
up around Alexander, which a little ingenuity 
might spin into a great romance. One could hardly 
expect Hollywood to put this temptation aside in 
favor of cold, unromantic facts. Out of a brief ref.- 
erence in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, Mr. Rossen 
has constructed a love affair of some intensity and 
duration between Barsine, the Persian widow of a 
Greek mercenary soldier, and Alexander. Ask your 
students to see how many of the facts in the Alex- 
ander-Barsine liaison they can find in historical 
records. Is it legitimate to use imagination to fill 
in the gaps or rearrange details to contribute to the 
total effect of the film? 


Stupy SUGGESTIONS 


(1) Do you find any parallels in recent history to 
Demosthenes’ attempt to unite the free city-states 
against a tyrant aggressor? What were the strengths 
and weaknesses of Athens politically at this time? 
What can you say both for and against Demosthe- 
nes’ anti-Macedonian policy in terms of the reali- 
ties of the political situation of the fourth century 
B.C? 

(2) After reading the chapter on Aristotle in Will 
Durant's The Story of Philosophy, comment on the 
portrayal of Aristotle in the film, Alexander the 
Great, For what is Aristotle most famous in the 
history of thought? How accurate is the image of 
Aristotle the average movie-goer will take away from 
the film? 

(g) In what ways did Alexander change the course 
of history? 

(4) How accurate is the movie's treatment of 
Alexander as a divinity? What historical evidence 
is there that he believed he was divine? How did 
the tradition that he did so believe arise? 

(5) Compare the religious concepts of Greece 
with those of Persia and Egypt at the time of Alex- 
ander’s conquests. 

(6) Do some research on the sources of Alexander. 
How does a modern historian evaluate sources, par- 
ticularly ancient sources? What justified a historian 
like W. W. Tarn (Alexander the Great; Cambridge, 
England: University Press, 1948) in characterizing 
a given statement in Plutarch as unreliable or as 
lacking any basis in fact? When does poetic license 
justify tampering with historical truth? 
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The Living Democracy Series 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


These Flexible Teaching Tools 


highlight problems for thoughtful consideration 
are written to interest students 
are designed for the busy teacher 


THE ISMS—AND YOU (Grades 10-12) A forthright presentation of Communism 
and Fascism in theory and practice, in contrast to Democracy. 

THEY MADE A NATION (Grades 9-12) The Founding Fathers humanly portrayed 

IT HAS BEEN DONE (Grade 11 or 12) Case studies of political reform. 

WHO SAYS SO? (Grades 10-12) Public opinion: its sources, its pitfalls, and how 
it can be used for public good. You may 


CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM (Grade 11 or 12) What makes our business 
system tick; its successes and its problems. examine 


WORK WITHOUT STRIFE (Grade 11 or 12) Labor-management relations in these 
their bearing on economic freedom and production, hi 

AND CROWN THY GOOD (Grades 9-12) Civil rights: no freedom can be justly | POmphiets 
claimed that is not justly shared. for 30 days 


THESE AMERICANS (Grades 7-9) Minority groups: “One nation, indivisible” 
from many lands. without 


WHY DON’T THEY THINK! (Grades 10-12) The roots of prejudice in thought obligation 
speech and action. 
BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS (Grades 7-9) Co-operation for the common good. 


LIBERTY AND THE LAW (Grades 9-10) Juvenile delinquency: everybody's prob 
lem. 
GET INTO THE GAME (Grades 9-11) Politics is more than voting. 


Free Hints and Helps with classroom orders 


PRICE: Paper $ single Copy oRDER FROM: 
$ .45{ Clewsoom Order | NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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* irleigh College 


RUTHERFORD TEANECK 
NEW JERSEY 


Undergraduate School 
Four-year programs leading to the baccalaureate degrees in Business 
Administration, Engineering and Science, Medical Arts, Liberal Arts. 
Graduate School 


Programs leading to the Master of Business Administration in Eco- 
nomics, Business Management and Accounting. Programs in English, 


History, Mathematics, Psychology and Sociology scheduled for Sep- 
tember, 1955. 


School of Dentistry 


To be established on the Teaneck ( ampus in September, 1956. Applica- 
tions now being received. 


Specialized Programs 


Two-year nursing course leading to the Associate in Arts degree and 
RN. 


Work-study plan in Industrial Management. Student earns about $1,200 
a year while studying. 


Complete courses for Dental Hygienists and Medical Technologists. 


Scholarships 


Financial assistance available to high school students graduating in the 
upper tenth of their class 
Dormitories 


Rooms available for both men and women on both campuses 


Location 


Complete facilities available at the Rutherford and Teaneck campuses, 
both of which are within 15 minutes of New York City. 
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